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PART I 

STATISTICAL REPORT 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III, P.L. 89-10, As Amended 

SECTION A - GENERAL PROJECT INFORMATION 



l 



f 

f 




1 . 



Reason For Submission Of This Form 
(Check One) 

A. □ Initial Application for Titl« 

III Grant 

B. [x] Application For Continuation 

Grant (If Application For 
Continuation Grant Is Preced- 
ed By Planning Grant, Give: 

1. Grant No. 



2. Period: From 



To 



C. Q End Of Project Report 
Project Number 



“ 3T : Project Title (3 words or ' Less) 

Behavioral Enhancement & Pupil Adjustment 



2. Major Description of Project: 

Check One Category Below Which 
Describes Your Project. If Cati 
gories Do Not Apply, Check Not 
Applicable. 



Central City 
Geographically Isolated 
Programs for Minority 
Groups 

Pre-Kindergarten Program 
Programs for Handicapped 




D. 

E. 



F. E3 Not Applicable 



"4T Name of Applicant (Local Education Agency) 



School District of Kansas City, Missouri 



d. Address (Number, Street:, City, state 

Zip Code) 

1211 McGee Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 


b. Name or county 

Jackson 


7. congressional District 
Fifth 


8. Name of Project Direc- 
tor 

J. Glenn Travis 


9. Address (N : 

1211 McGee 
Kansas Cit} 


umber, St., City, Zip) 
Street 

r, Missouri 64106 


Phone Number 

BA 1-7565 
Area code 
816 


10. Name of Person Authorized 
To Receive Grant (Please 
Type) 

James A. Hazlett 

i -b. «•« __ i • « 


11. Address (Number, St., City, 

Zip Code) 

1211 McGee 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 


Phone Number 
BA 1 - 7565 

Area Code 
816 



12. Position or Title 

Superintendent of Schools, School District of Kansas City, Missouri 



I hereby certify that the information in this application is, to the best of 

my knowledge, correct and the local educational agency 
named above has authorized me as its representative to file 
this application. 



Signature of Person Authorized to Re- Date Submitted 

ceive Grant 
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13. Maintenance of Fiscal Effort - Average Per Pupil ADA □ or ADM Q Ex- 
penditures of Non-Federal Funds 


A. Second preceding year fiscal year ending June 30, 


$ 


B. Preceding year fiscal year ending June 30, 


$ 


C. Estimated current budgeted expenditures fiscal 
year ending June 30, 


$ 






14. List the Number of Each Congressional District Served 
4 and 5 


15. Total Number 
. of LEA ' s Serve 

15 



SECTION B - TITLE III BUDGET SUMMARY FOR PROJECT 



2 . 





Previous . 
Grant Number 


Beg. Date 
(Mo., Year) 


Ending Date 
(Mo., Year) 


Funds 

Request. 


A. 


Initial Application 
or Re submission 








m 


B. 

1 1 


Application for First 
Continuation Grant 










"c7! 

! 


i Application for Sec- 
jond Continuation Grant 


DEG-0-8-07 3 54 2- 0377 


7-1-69 


6-30-70 


$419,539 


D. j 


j Total Title III Funds 






$419, 539 


Complete the following items only if this project includes construe 
improvements to sites, remodeling, or, leasing of facilities for wh: 
Title III funds are requested. Leave blank if not appropriate. 


2 tion, 

Lch 


Type of Function 


Title ill Funds Requested 


A. J Remodeling ($2,000 or less) 


$ 


B. 


Construction (Over $2,000) 


$ 


C. 


Leasing 7,550 Sq. Ft. 


$ 23,400.00 


D. 


Improvement to Sites 


$ 



SECTION C - TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

ALL PROJECTS ACTIVE IN FISCAL YEAR 



* 


1 


1 

Kinder- 

garten 


Grades 

1-6 


Grades 

7-12 


Out Of 
School 
Youth 


Adults 

(Exclude 

Teachers 


Total 


Teachers 
Engac^d 
In m - 

Sendee 

Training 


A. School 
Enroll- 
ment In 
Geograph- 
ic Area 
Se rved 


1) Public 


14,028 


80,420 


55,005 




’ 


149,453 




2) Non- 
Public 


701 


11,099 


7,135 




• 


19^085 




B. Persons 
Partici- 
pating In 
Project j 


1) Public 


1,902 


10,820 


3,519 






16,24 


. 594 


25 tbi-Rib. 


226 


i 1,268 


419 






1,913 


104 


| u 

[ 3) Enrol led 


4 















Sec . C IB . ) 



White 


Neqro 


Am. Indian 


Puerto Rican 


Oriental 


Mex. Am. 


Other (Sp)!Total 


* * 


** 


** 


** * 


** 


** 


** s ** 


Rural A 


rrban Distribution of Participants 


i 


l 

f Participants 

l 


Rural 


Metropolitan Area 


Farm 


Non-Farm 


CeiCty Lav Soar E con 1 0 the r Cen .C y. 


j Percent of Total Number Served 
JvBased on Total Number in Sec. ClB.) 

* 5 . ' 1 ' 






51% . 49% 



Ier|c 



Jiuw pane I 

** Federal regulations prohibit schools obtaining this data; it is, there- 



fore unavailable. 



Figure I (Continued) 



The figures in Item B, Section C - "School Enrollment, 
Project Participation Data and Staff members engaged, " 
represent the total enrollments of the schools served. 

The viability of this position is due to inservice training 
programs for school personnel, continuous consultation 
with faculties, and joint participation in new procedures 
which affect the entire student population, not just 
those served directly by project staff. 
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ESTIMATEl) 
COST (AMT 
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PART XX. Progress and Activity Report (Behavior Enhancement) 

1. PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

The basic objectives of the Behavioral Enhancement 
Project are to develop within students (a) an awareness 
of and positive orientation toward self and other 
people^ and (b) skill in relating in a constructive 
way to the needs of people . 

To accomplish the basic objectives of the project 
which pertain to the characteristics of students, there 
are other objectives that pertain to the facility of 
t-®^chers and school administrators and to the effective- 
ness of the school system. These objectives are 
regarded by the project as instrumental objectives. 

The first of the instrumental objectives is to help 
teachers and administrators become more aware of them- 
selves in relation to the needs of students and 
colleagues. The second instrumental objective is to 
help teachers and administrators relate more effectively 
to the needs of students and/or colleagues. The final 
instrumental objective is to influence the philosophy, 
policies, and procedures of the individual school and 
school system in ways that facilitate the accomplishment 
of the first two instrumental objectives, which is seen 
as fundamental to the accomplishment of the basic 
objectives of the project. 

The procedures of the project relate to the stated 
instrumental objectives ? thus, the evaluation of the 
project is also oriented to the instrumental objectives. 
There are two kinds of evaluation that have taken place, 
one informal and the other formal . 

Informal evaluation has been conducted on an ongoing 
basis and involves critiquing among project staff 
members of individual conferences, group meetings, 
etc. This critiquing is done immediately following the 
conference or meeting on a one-to-one basis when possible. 
At other times, the critiquing is at training sessions 
for project staff which take place each Friday. 

A more formal evaluation was carried out in the middle of 
the second semester and involved the use of question- 
naires in obtaining feedback from teachers and 
administrators. A more detailed description of this 
technique and the data obtained is presented in Part iv 
of this report. 

2 . PROJECT ENDEAVORS IN RELATION TO RESULTS AND EXPECTATIONS 

One result particularly encouraging is the number of 
schools continuing to utilize the Behavioral Enhancement 
services into the second operational year of the project. 
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Ten of the thirteen schools participating in the project 
the first operational year, including all of the Kansas 
City elementary schools and both parochial elementary 
schools, have chosen to continue in the project during 
the second operational year. At the initial presenta- 
tion of the project in each school district and school 
building, the project staff encouraged participants to 
remain with the project for at least a year. However, 
the freedom to withdraw at any time was emphasized, 
and at the end of the first year or the beginning of 
the second year, each school was asked to consider 
whether they wanted to continue the second year. 

Another development not anticipated was the incidental 
involvement of project staff with several programs 
which were not directly involved in the Behavioral 
Enhancement Project. Three members of the project 
staff responded to the quest of the General Coordinator 
of cooperative Urban Teacher Education to serve in a 
consulting capacity to trainees in the use of sociometry 
in the classroom. On the request of the Program 
Director of the Teacher corps Program, one member of 
the project staff participated in a series of meetings 
which involved consulting with staff and Teacher Corps 
trainees, and in addition conducted a two-day training 
session for staff and trainees. A project staff 
member participated in a number of planning sessions 
with the president and executive committee of the 
Parent-Teacher Association council in program planning. 
There were various other occasions when project staff 
members were asked by other programs that were not a 
specific part of the Behavioral Enhancement Project 
to serve in a consulting capacity. 

There are four areas which are of concern to Behavioral 

Enhancement Project staff. 

» 

a. Decrease in County Participation . County partici- 
pation has been slowly on the decline. Two of the 
five county districts have maintained the full 
services of the Behavioral Enhancement Project 
since the first operational year. One district 
has withdrawn services completely, while two are 
served on a limited basis. 

b. implementation of the Systems Model . In the 
initial planning of the project, the intent was 
to work simultaneously at the central adminis- 
trative staff level, building administrative 
level, and classroom level. Involvement at the 
central administrative level has not developed 
to the extent as it was initially hoped. This 

is probably due in part to the lack of systematic 
effort at the central administrative level by 
project staff, who have had very limited time 
for such effort due to pressing needs at the 
school building level. 
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c. Problem of Helping Participants See the Part One 
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Plays in a. P roblem , The assumption that each 
individual is an active participant in any 
episode, where he is involved, whether the 
outcomes are ‘good" or "bad" has been difficult 
for project participants to recognize and 
internalize. Consequently, failure to see 
oneself as a part of a problem has rendered 
it difficult to engage participants in self- 
awareness as an essential part of the solution. 

d . Uncertainty of School Districts Commitment in 
Continuing Services Af te r ~Fundinq . At this 
report, none of the participating districts 
have in any way committed themselves to the 
continuation of the project beyond the funding 
period. See #6, paragraph 2 for apparent reasons. 

3. EFFECT OF PROJECT ON THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

There are no observable changes of the educational 
institution which can be said to have resulted from 
the Behavioral Enhancement Project. The educational 
institution has become more aware of the need to give 
attention to the development of student behavior? 
however, this awareness is probably more related to 
militancy in the community and disruption in the 
schools than to the efforts of the Behavioral 
Enhancement Project. The Enhancement Project has 
influenced the attitudes and behavior of isolated 
individuals or small groups within the educational 
institution; but the philosophy, policies, and 
procedures of the larger institution have been very 
difficult to change in even a small way. 

4 . COOPERATING AGENCIES 

Cooperation by the Behavioral Enhancement Project with 
community agencies has been limited primarily to the 
Institute for Community Studies and the University 
of Missouri at Kansas City. In addition, there has 
been some minor involvement with the Mid-continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory. The Project 
Resource Committee, which was organized by the project 
during the first year of operation and involved a 
number of additional agencies, has not been continued 
during the second operational year. The reason for 
not continuing the Project Resource Committee is that 
project administration has not had adequate time to 
do the planning necessary to make effective use of 
the Resource Committee. 

The project has related to the Institute for Community 
Studies in a number of ways. The Executive Director 
of Community Studies has served as a general consultant 
to the project since its inception. This has involved 
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occasional participation in training activities for 
project staff, providing ongoing consultation to 
project administration, and conferring with representa- 
tives of the administrative agency for the project 
concerning specific problems related to the project. 

In addition, the project has utilized community 
Studies facilities for project staff training 
activities., Community Studies staff, other than 
the Executive Director, have also served in a 
consulting capacity to the project. 

The project and the Institute for community Studies 
probably have both benefited from their relationship. 
Community Studies has provided external support to 
the project when internal pressures and uncertainties 
were great. The project, in turn, has shared first- 
hand experiences and observations concerning problems 
in the elementary and secondary schools, knowledge 
utilization, etc., which has had stimulus value to 
Community Studies in planning research and program 
activities . 

The University of Missouri at Kansas city has not 
been involved with the project at the institutional 
level? however, there have been numerous contacts 
between project staff and university staff. Five 
members of the University of Missouri at Kansas city 
staff have on various occasions met with the total 
project staff in a consultant- trainer, experience- 
sharing . capacity . one project staff member, on the 
invitation of the university based Teacher Corps 
Program, has met on numerous occasions with the 
Teacher corps staff and trainees. Another project 
staff member has met with a class of graduate students 
in the School of Education to share project concepts 
and experiences. A professor from one university 
department has explored the possibility of a project 
staff member teaching a course at the university, it 
would seem that these contacts with the university 
could be the beginning of other involvements which 
could link the experience of the project to training 
efforts at the university. 

The relationship the project has had with the Mid- 
continent Regional Educational Laboratory has been a 
limited involvement of three project staff members 
serving in a consultant- trainer capacity to a teacher 
training program (Cooperative Urban Teacher Education) 
sponsored by the Regional Laboratory. 

5. CHANGES IN PROJECT OBJECTIVES OR PROCEDURES 

There were no basic changes in objectives for the 
second operational year of the Behavioral Enhancement 
Project? however, there were some differences in 
operation. These differences were as follows: 
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a. Point of Entry . Original ly , the Behavioral 
Enhancement Project emphasised building on strengths 
to maximise pofcertial, as a point of entry. 
Nevertheless, the concerns or interests brought 

to the project consultant over the two-year 
period have largely been problem oriented. Con- 
sequently,, the consultant's starting point in 
relation to his client has of necessity changed 
from that initially conceptualised by the project. 
The goal of maximizing potential through positive 
approaches, however, has remained unchanged. 

b . involvement of Teacher consultant in Problem 
Solving . The function of the teacher consultant 
in the problem solving process is to help the 
teacher think through and to discuss his or her 
problem, establish goals, and develop a plan of 
action toward the attainment of the goals. 

Teacher consultants have found that some suggested 
approaches and techniques incorporated in the 
plan of action have required the consultant to 
become more actively involved as part of the 
solution than originally planned. Thus, on 
occasion teacher consultants have played a 
co-leader role with the teacher in student 
interaction groups or in role playing activities, 
etc. On other occasions a consultant has 
assumed a major .responsibility in preparing a 
sociograra for a teacher rather than just acquainting 
her with the relevancy of sociometry. In such 
situations, however, an attempt is being made to 
develop teacher competency rather than teacher 
dependency. 

c. Establ i shmen t of Teacher Groups . A modification 
in procedure for the second operational year 
respresented a shift from the concentration of 
developing consulting services to individual 
teachers and school administrators to involving 
school staff in groups. While consulting on an 
individual basis is being continued with both 
teachers and administrators, small groups involving 
school staff have been established in most of 

the schools, in each of the participating 
elementary schools, and in one secondary school, 
teachers, or teachers and building administrators 
meet as a group with project consultants. These 
meetings are held on a regular basis during the 
school day, or at the close of the school day in 
thirty to forty minute sessions. Project con- 
sultants assigned to a designated building meet 
with the group of six to eight participants for 
the purpose of facilitating group skills and 
project objectives. 

d. Alternate Form of Consulting Service . In three 
schools, the project has developed a consulting 
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service which differs from the originally con- 
ceptualized model in that the service does not 
provide a consultant in residence working ex- 
clusively with teachers, in these schools where 
there is not a teacher consultant present, 
consulting services are rendered singly by the 
administrative staff consultant, in two of the 
schools the administrative staff consultant has 
engaged exclusively or primarily in a consulting 
relationship with the building administrator. 

In the third school, the administrative staff 
consultant has had limited involvement with the 
school, but this has included working both with 
the administrator and teachers. The reasons for 
taking an alternative approach to offering con- 
sulting service was because the original two-level 
consultant model had not worked satisfactorily 
the first operational year in two of the schools, 
and in the case of the third school, budget cuts 
had reduced project staff size making a teacher 
consultant unavailable. 

6. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROJECT AS A DEMONSTRATION 

At this writing, it cannot be said whether the project 
will be continued in any way at the termination of 
federal funding. There is no current reason, however, 
for much optimism that school districts will adopt 
the project in total. 

School levy problems throughout Jackson County and new 
state requirements for accreditation, such as the 
requirement to establish an elementary guidance 
program, have increased the financial concerns of the 
various districts. Thus, any program that is not 
required by tradition or by law does not seem to have 
a bright future at this time. This does not, however, 
negate the possibility of some aspect of the project 
becoming a part of one or more of the participating 
districts . 

No school district at the present time, in the State of 
Missouri or outside the State of Missouri, to the know- 
ledge of the staff, has adopted the Behavioral Enhance- 
ment Project, or any elements of the project. 

7. PROJECTED ACTIVITIES FOR 1969-70 BUDGET PERIOD 

The activities of the Enhancement Project will be 
modified in relationship to the Parochial schools 
during the 1969-70 budget period. Service provided 
to the teachers and/or administration of individual 
Parochial schools will be limited to meeting on a 
once-a-week basis with groups of teachers and on a 
"call" basis with individual teachers before or after 
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school hours. In addition there will be regular weekly 
contacts with central administrators of the Parochial 
schools. Regularly scheduled contacts with central 
administrators have not taken place in the past. 



With the exception of the relationship to Parochial 
schools, project activities will remain unchanged. 

In the coming year, project staff will do what they 
have been doing but will strive to do it with in- 
creasing knowledge and skill. It is hoped that with 
the confidence derived from two years of experience 
that project staff will be more sure of their role and, 
consequently, more able to respond to their clientele 
in helpful ways. 



An activity which must receive additional attention 
during the coming budget year is that of exploring 
the future of the Enhancement Project with partici- 
pating school districts. There must be careful thought 
and discussion given to the viability of the model for 
providing services as well as the validity of the role 
concept of the consultant which have been developed in 
the Enhancement Project. It is conceivable that as- 
pects of the consultant role could be continued without 
continuing the project as such. In any case, it seems 
important that project staff become involved with 
participating school districts in considering the 
future of the Enhancement Project in terms of the 
long-range interests of the school districts. It is 
not clear at this time as to how the needed thought 
and discussion will come about. 
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PART III. Dissemination Report (Behavioral Enhancement) 

Dissemination by the Behavioral Enhancement Project 
has been in the form of written materials and oral 
presentations, both formal and informal. A number 
of project staff members have shared in some way in 
each of the above approaches. Dissemination among 
professionals in other agencies has been primarily 
in face-to-face contacts as a result of consultation 
which has been done by project staff. Additional 
dissemination has been accomplished through presen- 
tations by project staff to P.T.A. units and University 
classes . 

Organized dissemination efforts have been restricted 
by limited staff time and priorities for providing 
service. There has also been the feeling that the 
project is in a developmental stage where some kinds 
of dissemination would be premature and could be 
detrimental . 

Copies of two publications produced by the Kansas 
City School District which include articles on the 
Behavioral Enhancement Project are included in the 
appendix of this report. Other printed materials 
dealing with the Enhancement Project have been 
submitted previously to the Missouri Title III, 

ESEA office. 
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PART IV„ Evaluation Report (Behavioral Enhancement) 

1. FINAL YEARLY EVALUATION 

The yearly evaluation of the Behavioral Enhancement 
Project for the budget year of 1968-69 consisted 
of a feedback questionnaire administered to teachers 
of the schools participating in the Behavioral En- 
hancement Project. It is intended that an evaluation 
questionnaire will also be administered to the 
principals of participating schools later in the 
school year. 

The approach of evaluating the project by assessing 
the perceptions of school staff seemed appropriate 
in that the services provided by the project were 
offered to school staff rather than directly to 
students. While over a longer period of time one 
would expect to observe developmental changes in 
pupil attitude and behavior, it did not seem valid 
at this time to evaluate the project in terms of 
observed changes in students. 

The questionnaire (see appendix) administered to 
teachers consisted of three parts, participation 
in project, value of project, and validity of project 
concepts. The questionnaire was handed to each 
teacher individually by the teacher consultant 
working in each school. Most teachers returned the 
questionnaire by leaving it in an envelope in the 
school office. There were no names on any of the 
questionnaires and no other way to identify the 
respondents. One school was not included in the 
evaluation because the teacher consultant working 
in that school was ill and unavailable to administer 
the questionnaire. Two additional schools were 
excluded because the project had not worked in those 
schools all of the 1968-69 school year. 

The questionnaire was administered during the second 
week of April. Seventy-two percent of all the 
teachers in the eight schools where the questionnaire 
was administered returned the questionnaire. There 
was a good deal of unrest in the schools at the time 
the questionnaire was administered. Most school 
levies had failed, there was uncertainty about 
contracts and salaries for the coming school year, 
and some teacher groups were considering a teacher 
strike. Preoccupation with these concerns may have 
been responsible for some teachers not returning the 
questionnaire. It is also possible that attitudes 
related to the concerns mentioned may be reflected 
in the responses of those teachers who did return 
the questionnaire. Nevertheless, there are some 
interesting observations one can make from the data 
which is presented in the tables that follow. 
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Table 1 shows the kind and extent of participating 
in the Enhancement Project by the teachers in each 
of the participating schools, it should be noted 
that participation in the project by each teacher 
has been on a voluntary basis. It can be seen from 
Table 1 that 84% of those teachers returning the 
questionnaire participated in the project in some 
way. Assuming that those teachers who did not return 
the questionnaire also did not participate in the 
project it would mean that 60% of all the teachers 
in all the school participated in some way. 

In Table 2 which deals with the value of the Enhance- 
ment project as perceived by teachers, one can see 
that in every area with which the questionnaire deals, 
there are more teachers who perceive the project 
positively than there are teachers who perceive it 
negatively. The areas in which the project seems to 
have been most effective from the teachers ' point of 
view are in helping teachers (a) to understand and 
relate to students (items 1 and 2) and (b) to become 
more aware of their own behavior in the classroom and 
to grow professionally (items 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12) . 
in terms of teachers' perceptions, the project was 
least effective in (a) helping them to change the 
behavior of students (items 4 and 5) and (b) in re- 
lating to other adults (items .13, 14, 16, and 17) . It 
should be noted that all of the above generalizations 
are made in terms of the total responses from all 
schools and that the responses may vary considerably 
among schools. 

Most of the concepts and assumptions on which the 
Behavioral Enhancement Project is based appear to be 
valid in terms of the perceptions of teachers who 
have experienced the project (Table 3) . Eighty 
percent of the teachers returning the questionnaire 
believe that it is valid to give as much attention 
to attitudes, values, and feelings as is given to 
academic learning and ideas in an educational 
setting (item 1) . The concept of consul tantion that 
the Enhancement Project has represented appears to 
be meaningful to teachers (items 2 and 7) . The means 
provided for teachers to participate in the project 
seems to be sound (items 3 and 4) . By and large, 
teachers do not see the relevancy of one consultant 
working mainly with teachers and a second consultant 
working mainly with administration (item 5) . It 
should be noted, however, that there have been situa- 
tions in which consultants have felt that they could 
be more effective in relating to teachers when they 
did not have to relate to administrators in the same 
building in a consultant role. It is interesting 
that a substantial majority of teachers who have ex- 
perienced the Enhancement Project feel that it is 
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worthwhile to have a Behavioral Enhancement project 
consultant working in their school building in 
addition to psychologists, counselors, or instructional 
consultants who are also working in the building 
(item 7) . 

While the data just reported may not be conclusive 
validation of the Behavioral Enhancement Project, 
it would appear that there is reason to continue 
the project and reason for optimism with respect 
to what it may accomplish in the long run. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROJECT AS A DEMONSTRATION 

(See Part IX, Section 6 of this report.) 
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PART II. Progress and Activity Report (Pupil Adjustment) 



I . OBJECTIVES 

The major objectives of the project are three in number; 

A. Determination of basis of pupil problems? 

B. Provision of remediation services related to 
pupil needs; 

C. Expansion of services within the schools, and 
assumption of increased responsibility by 
schools for their provision. 

Program emphases are comprehensive pupil evaluation, 
consultation, remediation and treatment, and formal and 
informal opportunities for faculty development. 

During fiscal year 1968-69, a contract for project eval- 
uation was executed with Mr. Clifton M. Wignall, Director 
of Research and Program Evaluation, Colorado State Hospital, 
pueblo, Colorado. Under his direction, a full time pro- 
ject staff member developed the basic data on pupils served, 
on school services, and on project services for fiscal 

1967- 68, and 1968-69. A copy of the report entitled 
EVALUATION — Program for Pupil Adjustment is attached to 
this application. It contains detailed description of the 
evaluation design and techniques, and of the effect of the 
project on clientele up to this point. As indicated in the 
evaluation report, a later supplement will complete the 

1968- 69 fiscal and academic year findings. 



2. RESULTS VERSUS EXPECTATIONS (PUPIL ADJUSTMENT) 

There is probably no single expectation which has not been 
exceeded in some schools, and realized only partially, or 
not at all in others. While personnel of the project may 
have initially held common expectations for all schools, 
these have been modified as greater understanding has been 
developed about specific needs, already existing services, 
organizational structure of the school, and its relationship 
both to its particular clientele and to the School District. 

However, and in general, results have exceeded expectations 
in the following areas: 

Acceptance and integration of project services into 
total school operation. 

Selectivity in referral. School personnel have demon- 
strated high ability in identification and referral of 
pupils whose problems are beyond solution by use of 
their existing resources. 
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Relative absence of defensiveness in permitting and 
even welcoming classroom observations by our person- 
nel, and equal frankness in discussing not only in- 
structional and management methods, but also feelings 
in relation to individual pupils and families. 

Favorable interpretation to parents of the value of 
our services to pupils. 

Growth in ability of teachers to work with parents 
in joint problem-solving efforts. 

Willingness of principals and faculty to involve 
themselves in work-shops, seminars, and the like, 
with our personnel. 

Freedom, particularly in the private (parochial) 
schools, to modify practice, and even total curricu- 
lum in their schools. 

Acceptance of Institute personnel as "ex-officio" 
faculty members of the schools served, as specialized 
service personnel, as consultants, as expediters in 
securing needed services for pupils and in develop- 
ing formal and informal educational opportunities 
for faculty. 

Expressed requests for services from parents of child- 
ren in schools not currently served. Generally such 
requests are prompted by interpretation of the ser- 
vice by school personnel, by other parents, or by 
physicians and educators in the community. 

During the current year, an increasing number of 
parents of pupils in the schools served, have requested 
referral of their children to us at the time of the 
first parent-teacher conference of the year. This 
appears to have a direct relationship to the intensity 
of our personnel's dissemination effort to the school 
patrons and to the general community of the school. 

Gratifying progress has been made during the current 
year in the adoption by teachers in some schools of 
more individualized instructional methods and mater- 
ials. Such adoption, however, is far from general. 

In a number of schools, there is the same reluctance — 
or even resistance — which was noted last year, to de- 
part from the "standard" texts and materials. 

Results have generally fallen short of expectations in the 
following areas: 

Relatively slight impact of the program on the second 
echelon of administrative and supervisory personnel 
in the various School Districts. The primary respon- 
sibility for initiation of change rests with this 
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group, not only in the schools we serve, but also in 
all schools of the District? yet for the most part, 
we have little access to them* Some of the reasons 
for absence of communication seem clear. 

Prom the inception of the project two channels 
of communication were regarded as essential, 
that to the Superintendents of the Districts 
through the Initiating District and the Coor- 
dinating Committee, and that to the principals 
and faculties of the schools served. In retro- 
spect, it appears that a more analytical review 
of the elements of our program might have com- 
pelled establishment of channels of communication 
with the Directors of Curriculum Development, 
of Pupil Services, of Personnel and Faculty 
Development, and of Specialized Services. 

Elements of our program impinge on each of these 
areas. Without the means of free exchange with 
District Directors, there has been no possibility 
of integration and/or cross-fertilization. 

In the schools served by the project, teachers 
occasionally evidence some uncertainty about 
supervisory attitudes toward suggestions made 
by project personnel, even when their experience 
with the pupil confirms the reasonableness of 
the suggestions. 

3. EFFECT ON EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS (PUPIL ADJUSTMENT) 

Probably the greatest, change resulting from the project is 
the increased active operational awareness of many teachers 
and principals that learning and behavioral problems in 
the classroom are inextricably related, and that both 
have identifiable causes, some of which are amenable to 
treatment in the classroom and school. This awareness 
has at least shaken the implicit expectation that referral 
of a pupil to a community service agency would result 
either in the transformation of the child, or his removal 
from the classroom and/or the school — an expectation which 
was generally not realized. This awareness — that continuing 
and often major responsibility must remain with the teacher — 
is not necessarily conducive in the initial stages to a 
higher level of satisfaction for teachers, it does appear 
to contribute to the development of a degree of anxiety 
which, in some teachers, accelerates learning, produces 
greater competence and eventually more professional satis- 
faction . 

The evaluation services of the Institute for Pupil Study 
have uncovered perceptual, developmental and neurological 
difficulties in a quite sizable number of children who 
were referred as underachievers and discipline problems. 

The "underachiever" label has generally been affixed to 
children who, by reason of intelligence test results, have 
been considered capable of achieving at the "average" level. 
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Failure to reach this level was attributed by many to a 
determination to thwart authority, to emotional distur- 
bance related to family situations and past experiences, 
to lack of parental interest, etc.,— all, it will be noted, 
beyond the sphere of influence of the teacher. Disruptive 
behavior in the classroom, even by children categorized 
as "slow", is only presently being regarded by many as a 
logical reaction to pupil inability to master content 
designed for intellectually able students. 

Increasingly teachers are evidencing willingness to work 
on problems with children, and are seeking consultation 
on ways of varying their approach to meet individual 
needs. This trend is more often manifested in relation 
to behavioral problems than to learning problems and their 
remediation. However, as has been mentioned above, gratifying 
progress has been made in this area also, particularly in 
those schools in which class size permits a more individ- 
ualized approach. 

4. EFFECT ON COOPERATING AGENCIES 

The schools which have cooperated with the Institute are 
listed in the Evaluation Report, and the statistical 
material includes details on enrollment and distribution. 

The Evaluation Report also provides illustrative material 
("case-studies") of the project’s impact in the modification 
of curriculum in some schools, in the introduction of 
remediation techniques, and in expanding the teacher's 
understanding of pupil needs and in encouraging alternate 
methods of management. 

5. PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 

Project objectives have remained constant throughout the 
funding period. The methods and procedures were designed 
to be used selectively, as the individual pupil's problems 
indicated, and they have been so applied. 

The accompanying Evaluation Report shows the extent to 
which various procedures were utilized. 

6. CONTINUATION OF PROJECT AFTER TERMINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDING 

a. The Initiating District has assumed responsibility for 
exploring with the Cooperating School Districts their 
willingness and ability to underwrite continuation, in 
whole or in part, of the project services. The exploration 
has also been directed to the possibility of assistance 
during the 1969-70 fiscal period, it is assumed that the 
Initiating District will continue its efforts and maintain 
leadership responsibility in planning for the project. 

b. if the project does not continue, it appears to be a 
sound assumption at this point in time that the primary 
reason will be the financial plight of the various School 
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Districts. To date, the great majority of school levies 
and bond issues submitted to the voters by the School 
Districts have failed to pass. 

c. A project proposed recently by the School District 
of North Kansas City, (Clay County) , contains many of the 
elements of our operation. The North Kansas City School 
District has had access to our several proposals, and IPS 
personnel have discussed our operation with representatives 
of that District. 

7. PROJECTED ACTIVITIES 1969-70 BUDGET PERIOD 

The 1969-70 budget period is the third operational year 
for the project. No additional educational needs or ob- 
jectives are included in activity programming. Rather, the 
same services and activities will be offered, and effort 
will be made to serve the needs of the present cooperating 
schools . 

During the summer (1969) , an intensive remediation program 
will be operated for children already evaluated and deter- 
mined to need motor, perceptual, reading, and general 
remediation. Teachers in the cooperating schools will be 
invited to participate as volunteer assistants. Should 
sufficient interest be evinced, workshops will be offered 
in methods of identifying deficits in the above named areas, 
and in techniques of remediation specific to them. Because 
of anticipated budget limitations, it will not be possible 
to provide stipends, and time will not permit completion 
of arrangements whereby teachers could receive academic 
credit for the experience. Both factors will undoubtedly 
affect teacher response. 

It is expected that the volume of referrals from the private 
(parochial) schools will be reduced. The before--and after- 
school activities of our personnel in the parochial schools 
may be channeled primarily into faculty development and 
in-service training, with much less emphasis on direct 
service to pupils. 

Both the anticipated reduction in 1969-70 project funding, 
and the consideration of phasing out of Federal financing, 
have prompted some internal reorganization of the project 
operation. At present, personnel are located in three 
Area Centers, each working with schools in the adjacent 
section of Jackson County. In 1969-70, upon expiration of 
current leases, only two Area Centers will be maintained, 
with attendant reduction in administrative and over-head 
costs. There will be no reduction in personnel whose 
major duties are related to pupil and school services. 

In so far as possible, assignments will not be changed, thus 
enabling personnel to continue working with the same schools 

Each of the two Centers will provide for the full range of 
project services, both to pupils and to schools. These will 
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consist of evaluation, remediation, consultation with teachers 
and principals, and in-service training for school faculties 
as needed and desired. 

The Cooperating School Districts have been asked to consider 
the possibility of providing space for the whole project 
or for one Area Center. However, since each Center will 
include one Diagnostic and Remediation classroom, and one 
Reading Laboratory, as well as space for project personnel, 
the likelihood of so much free space being available for 
two Centers appears remote. An alternative of locating 
both Area Centers under the same roof is being explored, 
to determine whether the reduction in fixed charges will 
be substantial enough to offset increased travel costs. 

The method and procedures for evaluation for 1969-70 will 
closely resemble those carried out in the current year. 

Effort will be made to develop more definitive instruments 
for measuring change. 1 




PART III. Dissemination Report (Pupil Adjustment) 



A. SUMMARY OF DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

1. Methods . Methods of dissemination used have been 

varied. Newspaper items referring to the activities 
of the Institute for Pupil Study have appeared in 
the Kansas City Star. Many requests for the first 
publication of Institute Press Scripts from individuals 
and schools have been honored. Members of the adminis- 
trative and professional staff have accepted speaking 
engagements with organizations and schools describing 
the Institute program as a whole or various aspects 
of it. Seven professional staff members have pre- 
sented papers at national professional meetings , 
reporting findings in the area of learning disabilities 
and behavioral disorders. Meetings were arranged in 
the fall with all home school coordinators in the 
Kansas City District, with guidance counselors and 
other staff of pupil personnel services in Lee's 
Summit for the purpose of giving them information 
about the Institute and ways they could use the 
services. The Director and Area Center Directors 
have participated in state-wide Title III meetings 
for short presentations describing the Institute 
for Pupil Study. Copies of mimeographed and printed 
material were available to conference participants. 
Several university classes from Warrensburg, Columbia, 
and Kansas City have visited the Institute Centers. 

The Institute for Pupil Study cooperated with the 
Regional Office of the United States Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, located at Kansas 
City, Missouri, in a program for informing regional 
office staff of the Institute and its purposes. 

Staff from the regional office spent four full days 
in this orientation. 

Every member of the Institute for Pupil Study considers 
himself a disseminator of Institute information. All 
staff members have close contact with school personnel, 
community organizations, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, civic planning committees, and the multiple 
disciplinary professional organizations. 

2. Assessment of dissemination efforts . Successful dis- 
semination efforts have been due to the acceptance of 
responsibility for this purpose by all staff members 
of the Institute. The Initiating District of Kansas 
City has included the Director of the Institute for 
Pupil Study in professional meetings of school per- 
sonnel. Area Center Directors have kept in contact 
with principals of the schools which they were serving. 
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and in one Center a meeting was organized for the 
superintendents and principals of the cooperating 
schools in that Center. 

Local , state, and national professional organiza- 
tions have been cooperative in their consideration 
of scheduling time on their programs for Institute 
dissemination. Local newspapers and educational 
television have sponsored programs and items of 
newsworthy interest. 

Uns\iccessful dissemination efforts have been due 
partly to the unstable state of funding at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. The plan for a regular 
publication of Institute Press Scripts was delayed 
because of lack of funds; also, the publication of 
brochures for each Center. It is the projected plan 
for the fiscal year 1969-70 to realize these or simi- 
lar publication efforts. More time should be given 
in the future to the release of news information 
to the local newspapers of the cooperating districts 
and the diocese. Articles have appeared in the 
publication of the Missouri Education Association? 
however, such articles should be presented on a 
regular schedule to publication offices and programs 
arranged well in advance on the educational tele- 
vision channel. 

Institute staff have presented programs or papers to 
the following groups s 

Parent-Teacher Associations: 

St. Catherine's, Kansas City-St. Joseph Diocese 
Butcher-Greene, Grandview District 

Pleasant Lee Elementary School, Lee's Summit District 
Boone Pre-School P.T.A. 3 sessions. Center District 
McCoy Elementary, Independence District 
Fleetwood Elementary, Raytown District 
Kensington Elementary, Kansas City School District 
Child World Pre-School, (Private) 

Pre-School Mother's Group, Methodist Church, 

8800 Summit St., Kansas City, Missouri 

Colleges and Universities: 

University of Missouri at Kansas City - Education 
Administration Group 

University of Missouri at Kansas City - Seminar on 
Behavioral Disorders 

University of Missouri at Kansas City - Special 
Education Practicum 

University of Missouri at Kansas City - In service 
Training for teachers at Humboldt High School, 
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classes in the Jackson County Homes and Schools 
and selected special adjustment room teachers of 
Kansas City 

University of Missouri at Columbia - Classes in the 
Education of the Cerebral Palsied 
University of Kansas School of Social Work 
University of Kansas School of Nursing 
Rockhurst College - Current Issues in Education 

School Personnel Groups: 

Classroom Teacher’s Association, Grain Valley School 
District 

Metropolitan Kansas City Directors of Special Educa- 
tion 

Greater Kansas City Council for Exceptional Children 
Oklahoma State Federation Council for Exceptional 
Children 

National Council for Exceptional Children, New York 
City, New York 

Kansas City School Administrators Association 
Jackson County School Administrators Association 

Varied Groups: 

R.L.D.S. Men's Club, Walnut Park 
Episcopal Seminar, Independence 
South Jackson County Kiwanis Club 
Kansas City Mental Health Association 
R.L.D.S. Religious Education Group, Independence 
Human Resources Staff, Independence 
Community Mental Health Panel, Raytown 
St. Mary's Hospital Auxiliary 
Greater Kansas City Mental Health Foundation 
HEED School, Kansas City (Help Educate Emotionally 
Disturbed) 

Missouri Association for Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities 

Johnson County Mental Health Center Staff 
Conference on Utilization of Research Findings, 
Institute for Community Studies 
Kansas City Mayor's Conference on Urban Planning 
Woman's City Club Forum 
Independence Rotary Club 
Kiwanis Club, Independence 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Weekly Staff Meeting, Western Missouri Mental Health 
Center 

Appointments at the National Level: 

Mrs. Eunice Livingston, Special Education Diagnostic 
Teacher is serving on the Missouri White House Con- 
ference Committee on Children and Youth to prepare 
for the President's White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth in 1970. 



Dr. Fay M. Teague, Director of the Institute, is 
serving on a three year appointment on the National 
Pre-School Committee for the National Council for 
Exceptional Children. 



COPIES OF DISSEMINATION ITEMS 

These have been submitted to the State Educational Agency 
as they appeared. 



ITEMS PRODUCED BY PROJECT 

Items were distributed at the Title III Conference at 
Jefferson City and copies were given to the Administra- 
tive and Professional staff of Title III, ESEA, Missouri 
State Educational Agency. 
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Which the wise of the world have made dumb? 
Save to the lonely dreams of a child, 

‘Return again, come!* 
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The availability of Title III funds of the Elementary ' and Secondary Education Act 
challenged educators and auxiliary personnel to construct professional services for the 
assistance of school children in school settings. The Kansas City public schools, the 
outlying public school districts in Jackson County, and the private schools were all 
desirous of a cooperative plan which would provide the best educational intervention 
which the resources of the appropriate disciplines could supply. The Initiating District of 
Kansas City contracted with the Greater Kansas City Mental Health Foundation for the 
implementing of the Pupil Adjustment phase of the Title III operation; thus, the Institute 
for Pupil Study emerged. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the project has been a continuing process. Not only 
was evaluation a mandate from the United States Office of Education and the State 
Department of Education, but the contracting agent with the approval of the Initiating 
District and the Coordinating Committee included a sizeable figure for evaluation in the 
budget for 1968-1969. Various means of informal evaluation had not given the profes- 
sional and administrative staff as accurate a picture as they desired in determining the 
strengths and weaknesses of the project. Therefore, the Greater Kansas City Mental 
Health Foundation contracted with Mr. Clifton M. Wignall for a scientific plan of evalu- 
ation. Mr. Wignall's work is presented to you in this preliminary report with full 
information available to him from staff interviews, staff reporting, school feedback, 
analysis of time and effort reports, comprehensive study of evaluation of individual 
students, review of instructional and remedial efforts, follow-up of recommendation and 
consultation with school personnel, pupils and parents, and monthly on site visitation 
to the three areas of the Institute. 
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The Institute for Pupil Study and administrative staff commends Mr. Clifton M. Wignall 
and his project research assistant, Mrs. Marilyn P. Fryer, for their intensive study and 
efforts in the preparation of this report. As a result, changes for a more efficient 
organization are in process with evaluation an ongoing procedure to provide better 
learning environment for the school children of Jackson County. 



Fay M. Teague, Ph.D. 

Director, Institute for Pupil Study 
April 2, 1969 
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1 PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM 



The emergence of the mass society in America since World War I places increasingly 
complex burdens upon her schools. Urbanization and the growth of cities creates 
mass demand for education which only can be met by a highly sophisticated organization 
of resources. These same social processes have led to the displacement of many social- 
izing functions from the family to the school. The work of education in enhancing 
the capabilities of the individual becomes ever more crucial as the social and economic 
penalties to the person who lacks education increase. In assuming a heavier burden of 
responsibility for the socialization of individuals, education has become of paramount 
importance not only in the transmission of an increasingly complex cultural heritage 
but also in providing the mass education upon which America's democratic political 
system rests. The task of education increases in importance and difficulty. 

The forces which have imposed such heavy burdens upon education have also created 
conditions which make educational institutions vulnerable to attacks. As Philip Selznick 
says: 



Mass behavior devalues social institutions and therewith subverts 
their character-defining functions. Institutions are defended, often 
at great cost of life and resources, because they come to reflect 
society's self-image. They define its aspirations and moral commit- 
ments; they are the source and receptacle of self-respect, of unique 
identity. No enemy is so dangerous as he who threatens these 
valued principles and structures .... Population sectors take on 
a mass quality as they are alienated from symbolic and institutional 
loyalties. But the movement is reciprocal. The pressure of the mass 
upon key social agencies — especially in education and science — 

results in demands for a narrow utilitarian justification This 

leveling pressure, indifferent to long-run cultural meaning, combines 
with the demand for efficiency and service to deny institutions any 
intrinsic value. The mass thus joins with other forces in industrial 
society to transform institutions into organizations. They become 
technical (and expendable) instruments for the achievement of 
proximate goals. The general consequence of this process is to 
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attenuate and confuse society’s self-image; to increase the likelihood 
of severe shifts in behavior under the pressure of immediate exigency; 
and to make possible the capture of key institutions — no longer well 
defined in character — by organizational manipulators. ^ 

Schools increasingly become targets in political combat. Varieties of special interest 
groups make conflicting demands upon educational administrators, and the back-lash 
of these pressures is often seen in pupil behavior problems within the classroom. 

There is a continuum of social causation in many student behavior problems ranging 
from the first grade classroom to the university campus. There is also a continuum of 
effort over the same educational range to so richly teach and socialize the student that 
he does not fall prey to pressures of mass society - that as an educated man he may 
represent in his person the more humane values of the Western heritage. In face of the 
onslaught of modern mass society, education must attempt to transform the potential 
member of the mob into a unique, self-fulfilling useful citizen; and it must do this 
within the organizational framework of mass education. This task calls forth the 
highest skills of organization and administration to bring the rich array of our cultural 
gifts to bear upon the problem. 

While this sociological diagnosis may describe the educational problem generally, 
it does not describe the problem as it may exist for the individual pupil. For him the 
successive developmental problems of latency and adolescence must be mastered in 
family, peer-group, and school environments which are subject to the influences of 
mass society. All of these environments are likely to be more complex and less supportive 
of emotional and educational growth than they were in America fifty years ago. The 
child who is subject to non-supportive or disturbing home or peer-group environments 
may carry the reaction to these environments into classroom. Here he may present 
behavior and learning problems which impede his normal development and which 
disturb others. While his problems have roots in social environments outside the school, 
it may be helpful to him and to other students if his problems can be identified and 
ameliorated by the school environment. 



^Philip Selznick, “Institutional Vulnerability in Mass Society” in America As a Mass 
Society , ed. by Philip Olson, The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963, pp. 25-27. 
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Because the causes of student behavior and learning problems are complex and often 
difficult to diagnose, specialized services must be developed within the schools to deal 
with these problems. The classroom is not the place for such diagnosis, however. The 
common symptoms of impaired learning or disturbed behavior may have a variety of 
causes which are not readily apparent. In every instance Morgan’s canon must be obeyed: 
we seek a psychological or social explanation for the behavior only after the physical 
basis for the behavior has been explored. Whatever the causes, remedial measures must 
be taken as early in the student’s career as possible to help him gain the maximum from 
precious developmental years which never return. 

Demands upon educational systems for service are increasing faster than resources, and 
educational programs are geared to a climate of crisis. Daily problems in the classroom, 
the school, and the school district often generate a sense of immediacy which leads to the 
exhaustion of resources in the effort to achieve the maximum educational effect in the 
maximum number of students. Clearly, if the specialized needs of students whose learn- 
ing and behavior are impaired by undiagnosed and untreated physical, social, maturational 
or learning deficits are to be met in the educational environment, a specialized educational 
organization will have to do the work. 

The project for Behavioral Enhancement and Pupil Adjustment of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, schools represents an innovative model of the organization of specialized 
educational services addressed to the reduction of some of the effects of the current 
crisis in the classroom. It is based upon the belief that teachers need back-up services 
to help them keep abreast of rapidly advancing knowledge and methods for enhancing 
the behavior of students portraying the depersonalizing effects of growing up in mass 
society, and to offer specialized diagnostic and treatment services for students whose 
behavior and learning problems are beyond the resources of the classroom. The programs 
for Behavioral Enhancement and for Pupil Adjustment operate separately; but both 
programs have as their objective the continuous enrichment of teachers and schools in 
skills and insights which will aid them in the crucial battle against ignorance and its 
social consequences. 

A further statement of the philosophy of the Program for Pupil Adjustment is 
offered by Helen E. Doyle, Director of Center II, Institute for Pupil Study, as follows: 
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We view learning as the major task of the school age child and as the 
prime source of his personal satisfaction, of parental approval, and of 
self-esteem. The learning task is complicated by the demand that it 
proceed simultaneously on many fronts — academic, psychological, 
social, and physical — and that the rate of his progress must be 
approximately the same as that of his peer group. Without too much 
consideration of individual differences, each child is confronted with 
the necessity of mastering a wide range of information, knowledge, 
and skills. Interference with orderly and desired development in one 
area may be limited to that area, or it may affect the total process. 
While teachers are generally unerring in recognizing the effects of 
the interference with learning, they are less able to identify its causes 
and to decide upon the appropriate methods of intervention and 
remediation. 



This philosophy of program is consistent with the most recent developments of research 
and thought in “ego psychology.” 2 It represents an application of the most recent 
tested insights in this field. 

The Program for Pupil Adjustment is based also upon a philosophy of organization of 
services. Through the Institute for Pupil Study it gathers together the specialized talent 
needed to diagnose and treat the diverse conditions which produce marked learning and 
behavior problems in students. It develops a process whereby the maximum benefit of this 
talent can be derived, at the same time assuring that every pupil referred for service 
receives complete diagnosis and treatment. The Institute has the advantage of being able 
to offer a full range of services in one place, to handle many treatment problems in less 
expensive group settings, and to provide comprehensive management of service for each 
pupil. 

The “institute” was selected as the organizational model for the operation of the 
Program for Pupil Adjustment because it incorporates three interrelated advantages. It 
provides a neutral setting in which professionals from a variety of disciplines can work 
together toward common goals without the wasteful discord which invariably arises when 



2 Vide. John Cumming and Elaine Cumming, Ego and Milieu: theory and practice of 
environmental therapy. New York: Atherton Press, 1966, pp. 11-60, for a discussion of 
recent developments in “ego psychology.” 



one discipline attempts to dominate another. It creates an environment of learning and 

research, as well as service, promoting the knowledge and skill of all professionals who 

work in it. It provides a unique setting for professional training in many disciplines - 

a setting which displays the great diversity of causes which may produce similar effects 

in pupils, and which broadens the experience of trainees in dealing professionally with 

persons from a variety of disciplines. It creates an environment in which problems, 

knowledge, and skill come together with success or failure - an environment productive of 

new knowledge about the diagnosis and treatment of problems of pupil adjustment. 

Commenting on the purpose of this, Miss Doyle says: 

The role of the Institute then becomes one of supplementing the 
teacher’s work by coming to know the pupil and his family, by 
assessing his physical, intellectual and psychological capacities, by 
pin-pointing the source of the interference, and by deciding upon the 
measure of intervention. 

Remediation of the pupil’s “hang-up” requires the concerted efforts 
of the pupil, his family, his teachers, his peers and IPS staff. The 
objectives are to modify the unfavorable pressures under which the 
pupil has been operating, and to enable him to experience more 
success in learning, thereby, increasing his satisfaction, enhancing his 
self-esteem, and heightening parental, teacher and peer approval of 
his more rapid growth in mastering his age tasks. 

The Program for Pupil Adjustment is thus based upon the recognition of the needs of 
students displaying learning and behavior problems in school for specialized diagnosis and 
treatment. The resolution of these problems is possible through the program of an 
institute which brings the contributions of all relevant disciplines to bear upon the 
complex causes of the problem. The resolution of the student’s problem contributes to 
his continuing development, and frees the school to pursue its crucial social objectives. 



II OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 



In analysing a program, evaluative research recognizes three levels of objectives. On the 
highest level it distinguishes the “ultimate” objectives which flow from the philosophy of 
the program. The attainment of these ultimate objectives is predicated upon the achieve* 
ment of a set of “intermediate” objectives, which are usually the stated goals of the 
program. The attainment of these intermediate objectives is based in turn upon the 
achievement of sets of “immediate” objectives, which are the principal methods 
employed in the operation of the program. In analysing a program in terms of the 
achievement of objectives, evaluative research has two tasks. It must measure the 
degree to which each of the objectives has been attained; and it must test the hypothesis 
of the program that there is a causal connection between the successful completion of 
immediate tasks and the achievement of ultimate objectives. 

The ultimate objectives of the Program for Pupil Adjustment are not stated in the grant 
application, but they can be deduced from the philosophy of the program, which is 
reflective of recent research and thought of educators concerned with special child 
problems. The relationship between current educational thought, the philosophy of the 
program, and its ultimate objectives can be seen in the remarks of Professor Matthew J. 
Trippe of the School of Education, University of Michigan: 

Schools are maintained by society to provide an ordered and 
structured transmission of the culture to children and to facilitate the 
movement of children to responsible adulthood. Generally speaking, 
this has worked well for the children who have been the source of 
society’s focus and concern. As the focus of social concern has 
enlarged, the responsibilities of schools have enlarged to include more 
and more children formerly excluded or whose lack of meaningful 
engagement has been ignored. These new responsibilities introduce 
strain as schools, already overburdened and lacking in strong financial 
and popular support, attempt to tool up to meet the challenge and 
reduce the discrepancy between idealized goals and limited practices. 

Through the years, exceptional children have been a source of strain 
as successive groups of the handicapped have pressured for meaning- 
ful inclusion in the nation’s educational efforts. Emotionally 
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disturbed children is the most recent group of exceptional children to 
capture popular support. Strong arguments are heard for massive 
action aimed at including them as a responsibility of public education. 
The problems presented by disturbed children are largely behavioral 
although the effects of behavior problems on school learning and 
achievement are recognized (as is the idea that effective participation 
in the process of schooling markedly reduces the need for behavior 
control and management.) Children who present problems in 
learning have also been most difficult for the schools, 

Past practices for both learning and behavior problem children may 
be seen as favoring a medical model of disease to explain their dif- 
ficulties and to use medical categories as a primary basis for sorting 
and classifying atypical children whose needs could not be met by the 
regular school program. Special education developed to provide 
meaningful educational experiences for children on the basis of 
medical disability. 

It has become increasingly clear that this has not worked. As special 
education has expanded, it has become dear that this pattern does 
not include all of the children who are in need of special services or 
that even after special attention has been provided based on these 
traditional medically sanctioned categories, important educational 
goals are not achieved. These residual problems in learning are 

becoming identified with a new movement and are seen as learning 
disorder or disabilities. 

In relation to the goals and purposes of education then, difficulties 
are still experienced by children in school These failures are seen 
largely as related to behavior and/or learning. Current emphases on 
the child with an emotional handicap and the child with a learning 
disability may be seen as positive movements in the development of 
an educational system determined to educate all children to the limit 
of their promise and expectation. It is positive because as education 
is given the support for facing up to its responsibilities it is facing up 
to its failures through the use of concepts relevant to the assumptions 
and method of education, rather than the concepts and classification 
systems from other disciplines. Education is now beginning to ask, 
What kinds of programs for what kinds of children?” and it is look- 
ing at the children in relation to the kinds of programs that can be 
provided by educational personnel in the schools, Having just learned 



to begin asking the right questions, it should not be expected that 
refined solutions become immediately available. 3 

The ultimate objectives of the Program for Pupil Adjustment are specifically related to 
the more general goals and purposes of education as expressed by Professor Matthew 
Trippe. They flow from the philosophy of the program, which is addressed to the 
composite application of appropriate resources to a complex educational problem. The 
Evaluator believes that the ultimate objectives of the Program for Pupil Adjustment are as 
follows: 

(1) Enlargement of school responsibility for the education 
of pupils with behavior and learning problems; 

(2) Reduction of the numbers of pupils in later grades with 
behavior and learning problems through early diagnosis 
and remediation; 

(3) Demonstration of the effectiveness of a specialized pro- 
gram conducted by educational personnel in reducing 
the prevalence of problems of pupil adjustment. 

The first two objectives state merely that the Program for Pupil Adjustment aims to 
promote changes in the educational system to meet an enlarged responsibility toward 
pupils with special learning and behavior problems, and that the earlier these problems are 
remedied the better for all concerned. The third objective is more subtle and merits 
further comment. 

As an ultimate objective, “the demonstration of the effectiveness of a specialized 
program conducted by educational personnel in reducing the prevalence of problems of 
pupil adjustment, refers to a broad scientific aim. It reaches beyond the intermediate 
objective of “demonstrating” the utility of the program ro school administrators so that 
they assume responsibility for its operation. This objective refers to the scientific 
demonstration of a connection between the application of the specific techniques of the 



3 Matthew J. Trippe, “Educational Therapy” in Educational Thera py. Jerome Helmuth, 

ed., Special Child Publications of the Seattle Seguin School, Inc,: Seattle, 1966 

pp. 31-32. ’ 
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program to measurable improvements in pupil learning and behavior. It refers to the 
further demonstration that these improvements are durable over time, and that they 
produce measurable reduction in problems of classroom management. 

To achieve this third ultimate objective, it would be necessary to conduct controlled 
experiments at every step of the program process. Such scientific work refers to “the 
evaluation of process,” and provides a basis for predicting the effectiveness of the program 
design if it is applied in other settings. This objective aims at demonstrating that the 
achievements of the program are due to the activities of the program and not to unidenti- 
fied factors, and at weighing the contribution of each program activity to the final 
result. 

The intermediate objectives of the Program for Pupil Adjustment are as follows: 

A. Determination of basis of pupil problems; 

B. Provision of remediation services related to pupil needs; 

C. Expansion of services within the schools, and assump- 
tion of increased responsibility by schools for their 



provision. 

These objectives are related to a number of immediate objectives, and to the ultima, 
objectives of the program, in a manner shown on the following page. 

The directors of the program set some additional objectives for achievement in the 
academic year 1968-69. These objectives am, generally stated, as follows: 

1. To increase the coverage of the program by providing 
service to more children and to more schools; 

To increase emphasis on early identification of problems 
of pupil adjustment. 

To improve the indoctrination of teachers in the use of 
new methods, techniques and materials; 

To increase the number of older students capable of 
tutoring younger children, through the provision of a 
relative minimum of direction and support. 

These objectives relate to increased effort and productivity for the program. As they 

are ancrllary to the formal structure of program objectives, no evaluation of them is 

Offered rn th.s report. The fact that they were put forward at this time suggests 

owever, that the staff of the project feel rewarded in their efforts and regaM the’ 
program as alive and growing. 



2 . 



3, 



4. 
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IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 



ULTIMATE 

OBJECTIVES 



INTERMEDIATE 

OBJECTIVES 



A. DETERMINATION OF BASIS 
OF PUPIL'S PROBLEM 




O 

o 

z 

a 





To be Achieved AT SCHOOL in Preliminary Assessment 


School 


Pupil Attitude, 


Family And 


Home-School 


Situation 


Personality, Interaction 


Social Situation 


Relationship 


Review of 

educational 

history 

Classroom 

observation 

Conference with 
teacher and 
other school 
personnel 

Review of 
health record 

Supplementary 
health screening 
by Institute R.N. 

Consultation with 
teacher re: 
alternate methods 
of management 


Classroom Observation 


Interview with parent(s) 


Joint Conference with 


Playground or P.E, class 
observation 

Interview with Pupil 


(A home visit with teacher or 
other school personnel may be 
a substitute or supplement) 


parent(s) and teacher or 
other school personnel 



Achieved A1 


INSTITUTE FOR PUPIL STUDY in Depth Assessment of Status of Puoil 


Social And 
Psychological 


Intellective 


Educational 


Physical 


Interviews with 
parents 

Interviews with 
pupil 

Acquisition of 
information (when 
authorized) from 
other professional 
and community 
sources 

Psychological 

testing 


Intelligence testing 

Perceptual testing 

Developmental and 
Maturational tests 


Test of Psycholinguistic 
abilities 

Reading tests 

Placement in Diagnostic 
Classroom (Two-week 
period) 


Acquisition of information 
(when authorized) from other 
professional and community 
sources 

Pediatric evaluation 
Neurological evaluation 
E.E.G. 

Psychiatric evaluation 

Ophthalmologic evaluation 

Speech and hearing evaluation 

Arrangements for other 
laboratory and in-patient 
evaluation with Children's 
Mercy Hospital. (Financed 
when necessary by Institute 
for Pupil Study) 



*T° be achieved selectively as indicated rather than routinely. 







Enlargement of school responsibility for education of pupils with behavior and 
learning problems. 

Reduction of numbers of pupils in later grades with behavior and learning problems 
through early diagnosis and remediation. 

Demonstration of the effectiveness of specialized programs conducted by educational 
personnel in reducing prevalence of problems of pupil adjustment. 



B. PROVISION OF REMEDIATION SERVICES 
RELATED TO PUPIL NEEDS 



To be Achieved at School 


With Teacher, Counselor 
And Other School Personnel 


With Pupil 


With Parent(s) 


Interpretation of basis of pupil's problem. 

Interpretation of recommendations. 

Examination of school resources to implement 
recommendations. 

Continuing consultation re: methods of management, 
techniques of instruction, uses of "new" materials, 
reading remediation, appropriate placement. 

Assistance in developing individual and group 
counseling programs. 

Assistance in referrals to other agencies (counselor). 

Conferences with home-school teacher of pupils in 
remediation programs to synchronize and integrate 
work. (Pupil attends each school % day, or when 
only reading remediation is indicated, attends classes 
at the Institute 2-4 hours per week.) 


Interpretation. Individual 
treatment through inter- 
views. 

Group treatment interviews. 

Reading remediation by 
Institute staff when school 
lacks resources. 


Interpretation of basis of 
pupil's problem. 

In joint interviews with 
school personnel clarifica- 
tion of mutual expectations 
of home and school. 

Inclusion in parent 
discussion groups. 





Achieved at Institute for Pupil Study 


With Pupil 


With Parent(s) 


With Community Resources 


Individual and group 


Individual and group 


Referral for services to professional individuals and 


treatment. 


treatment. 


community agencies and institutions: 


Attendance in remediation 


Continuing conferences. 


Children's Mercy Hospital 


classroom (Half days over 




Western Missouri Mental Health Center 


nine-week period). 




Gillis Home 


Reading remediation 




Ozanam Home 


classes (2-4 hours per week 




Marillac Home 


for nine-week minimum). 




Family and Children's Services 
Rehabilitation Institute 


Group tutoring for pupils 




State Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


deficient in basic skills 




City Welfare Department 


other than reading. 




Jackson County Juvenile Court 

State Division of Welfare 

Physicians 

Psychiatrists 

Psychologists 

Remediation Tutors 

— 
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C. EXPANSION OF SERVICES WITHIN SCHOOLS 
AND ASSUMPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
BY SCHOOLS FOR THEIR PROVISION 



To be Achieved et School 


With School Personnel 


With Community 


Consultation with teachers re: 

Classroom management 

Use of remediation techniques, (Frostig, Peabody, 
manipulative materials, etc.) 

New materials 

Content and approach in parent-teacher conferences. 

Consultation with counselors re: 

Individual and group counseling methods and 
techniques. 

Consultation with principals designed to encourage re- 
deployment of staff; more appropriate placement of 
pupils, acquisition of new materials, etc. 

Seminars with school faculties around common 
problems. 

Joint conferences with teachers and private tutors 
(employed by parents) to integrate work. 


Presentations of Institute programs as related to school 
needs to school patrons (PTA). 

Conference with principal and PTA executives re: 
school and Institute problems in providing service. 



Achieved at institute for Pupil Study 


With School Personnel 


With Community 


Opportunity for observation of diagnostic and 
remediation classroom procedures. 

Demonstration of use of remediation materials. 

Seminar with principal and selected faculty members 
on revision of curriculum to ungraded basis (1 school, 
approximately 16 weeks). 

Open house - for district administrators and key 
personnel. 

Consultation to school districts on development of 
classes for emotionally disturbed. 


Numerous speeches on Institute program and pupil's 1 
needs in the schools served. 

Involvement, including membership in one men's 
service organization, in various community groups and 
professional organizations, aimed at interpretation of 
Institute program and of pupil needs for expanded 
services within the schools. 

Provision of professional training to Educational 
Psychology Internes, and to Social Work students, 
through affiliation with various Universities. 

Use of volunteers as teacher-aides in diagnostic and 
remediation classrooms. 



\ 



o 



Ill DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 



A. The Setting 

The Institute for Pupil Study serves schools in Jackson County, Missouri. Jackson 
County comprises 605 square miles and in 1960 was the residence of 622,732 souls. 
Kansas City is the principal city of Jackson County. In 1969 the total estimated school 
population - rural and urban, public and parochial - is 170,000. The resources of the 
Institute are such that it can serve only a segment of this student population. In 1969 the 
services of the Institute were confined to 21 schools with a total enrollment of 14,000 
students. The schools selected for service were all eligible for support under Title III, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10). By confining its 
activities to these schools, the Institute avoided conflict and duplication of services with 
Title I programs of schools in poverty areas. 

B. Organization of Staff and Resources 

The Program for Pupil Adjustment is conducted by the Institute for Pupil Study, 
2 West 40th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. The Director’s office, a central diagnostic 
clinic, and Center I are located on the ground floor of an office building at that address. 
Centers II and III are located in modern store-front buildings in small suburban shopping 
centers central to the schools which they serve. All of the Institute offices and classrooms 
are clean, bright and cheerful. They are equipped with standard classroom and office 
furniture. The Institute staff members portray a combination of professional skill and 
interpersonal com stence. They create a friendly, orderly atmosphere in each of the 

Centers. They are organized for work according to the organizational plan shown on the 
following page. 



] 
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The three Centers have developed specific adaptations of the general Institute program 
to fit the special needs of the respective schools which they serve. These specific adap- 
tations represent variations in emphasis of activities and procedures which may be said to 
be common to a general model of the Institute program. The following is a general model 
of the program. 

The staff of each Center is organized as an inter-disciplinary, inter-dependent team. 
Each staff member is assigned a primary professional responsibility consistent with his 
training and experience in a special area of competence. Each serves in that area in pro- 
viding direct service to pupils and related clientele, and in providing consultation to other 
staff, and to teaching, counselling and administrative personnel in the cooperating schools. 
The Center director serves as a generalist by reason of experience and administrative 
responsibility; but he also serves as a specialist in his area of formal professional training. 

The disciplines represented in each center are as follows: education, social work, social 
and psychological science, and school health. These are augmented as needed for a 
particular pupil by various specialties of medicine - pediatrics, neurology, ophthalmalogy, 
psychiatry - and by speech and hearing specialties, available either at the Administrative 
Center, or by arrangement with other community agencies, or with individual practi- 
tioners in the immediate vicinity of the Center. 

Certain staff members are designated as major liaison and coordinating personnel with 
the cooperating schools. They maintain continuous relationships with their schools, 
assessing general needs of the system, as well as the particular needs of individual pupils. 
They receive all applications for Center services — for direct service to pupils, for general 
or specialized consultation from other Center personnel, for participation of the Center in 
school - community activities such as PTA and other parent groups. To a marked 
degree, the Center-School coordinator is the Institute for Pupil Study to the School. On 
pupils referred by teachers, the coordinator makes the initial study of the child, of his 
educational record, of his family, and of his general personal, educational, social and 
psychological environment. The information given by the teacher may be supplemented 
by observation of the pupil in the classroom, by interview with his parent (s) and with the 
child himself. The coordinator may exercise one of three options upon completion of his 
initial study: 1) he may decide that the pupil’s problems are reactive to a school 

situation and may attempt to resolve them in consultation with the teacher, encouraging 
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more effective use of resources available within the school itself; 2) he may determine 
that the problem can be more appropriately resolved by referral to another community 
service agency; 3) he may agree that the pupil and his family need direct service from 
the Institute for Pupil Study. 

Staff educational specialists are available for consultation with the coordinator during 
all stages of the Center’s work with the child. They are frequently involved in the initial 
study period in observing the pupil in his classroom and in consulting with his teacher. 
During the in-depth evaluation of the child, the educational specialists administer develop- 
mental (Gesell), visual-perceptual (Frostig), and a range of diagnostic reading tests. When 
indicated, a pupil may be admitted to the Center classroom for half-day sessions on a 
two-weeks basis for general educational and behavioral evaluation. (Insofar as possible, 
no child is admitted until recommended corrective medical procedures have been 
completed.) Children with gross educational deficits, as determined by the Institute 
evaluation, are admitted for a nine-weeks remediation program, again on a half-day 
basis for general remediation and/or for four weekly class periods for reading. 

Emphasis is placed on the use of a varit y of developmental procedures and of a 

range of manipulative and audio-visual materials, both in the Center classrooms and in 

consultation with the schools, since a majority of the children referred demonstrate 

perceptual problems, developmental lags and failure to master the necessary basic 

concepts. The educational specialists demonstrate the use of these materials to groups 

of teachers and encourage individuals to borrow materials for a one month period for 
use in their classrooms. 



During the evaluation and remediation periods, the coordinator continues to work with 
the pupil and his family, interpreting needs and making recommendations for the pupil’s 
present and future academic programming. Families may be found to need the long-term 
services of other community agencies and parents are encouraged to authorize Institute 
for Pupil Study referral. In the short-term Institute treatment program, staff members 
other than the coordinator may be involved with an individual child or family. The 
educational specialists are often called upon to interpret their work with the child to the 
teacher, the parents and occasionally to tutors whom the family may retain. 

The las, full-time member of the Center staff is the administrative secretary who, in the 
tradition of secretaries in all organizations, is the lubricant that enables the operation to 



function effectively. Her duties are numerous and extensive, and they appear to increase 
geometrically from day to day. 

C. The Process of Treatment 

Pupils are referred to the Institute for Pupil Study centers for diagnosis and treatment 
of one or more of the following kinds of problems, which constitute “Reasons for 
Referral.** These are the symptoms cited by school personnel, and become the initial 
entry in the treatment record of each child. 

REASON FOR REFERRAL 



LEARNING PROBLEM 

Symptoms of interference with pupil’s acquisition of knowledge and 
skills which should be mastered through the instruction given and the 
study or practice assigned; deficits or gaps in this mastery to which is 
attributed the pupil’s inability to move at the required or expected rate 
toward the educational achievement for his grade level. Learning 
problem entry connotes interference with cognitive function. 
Examples: reading problem, under-achievement, inattention, lack of 

sustained attention and concentration, inability to retain or make 
application of concepts, etc. 

BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 

Symptoms of failure to conform to the standards of social functioning 
established by society, by the school administration and the teachers. 
Acting Out behavior is characterized by aggressive, disruptive 
activity which adversely affects not only the pupil but also the 
group. 

Withdrawn behavior is characterized by non-involvement, by 
detachment, by apparent preoccupation with things or thoughts 
unrelated to demands and/or expectations of the teacher and 
group. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEM 



Symptoms of conditions within the society or unit of society (family) 
of which the pupil is a member which affect him adversely and reduce 
his ability to meet school expectations. 

Examples: family instability or disruption resulting in inadequate 

parental care; insufficient income to provide necessities or level of 
economic support enjoyed by majority of fellow pupils; cultural or 
sub-cultural mores and values not in conformity with those of school 
administration and school community; individual family values which 
are detrimental to pupil’s development. 

PHYSICAL PROBLEM 

History of physical problem; observable symptoms of physical difficulty 
and/or malfunctioning. 



FINDINGS 

The staff of the center make a study of the child and of the etiology of his problems. 
These are reflected in the following kinds of findings. 

LEARNING PROBLEM 

Interference with cognitive function. 

Visual- Perceptual Problem — Inability to interpret and identify stimuli 
accurately. 

Motor Problem — May be motor incoordination based on what appears 
to be neurological impairment or motor disability due to psychological 
disorientation to self. 

Neurological Problem - Impairment as determined by neurological 
examination. 

Ophthalmo logic al Problem — Impairment as determined by ophthal- 
mologic examination. 
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Mental Retardation — Intellectual defect, without respect to etiology, 
in a degree measured at I.Q. of 78 or below. (The I.Q. of 78 is for 
operational purposes only, conforming to the Missouri eligibility 
requirements for placement in EMR classes.) 

Slow Learner — I.Q. 78—90 range. In need of modified instructional 
program. 

Developmental Lag — Between chronological ages 4Vi—6, a difference 
of 6 months between chronological age and developmental age, (as 
measured on Gesell Developmental Scale) constitutes developmental lag. 
Educational Retardation — Pupil is considered educationally retarded 
when he tests in the average range intellectually or is thought to have 
average potential and is found to be 2 years behind his grade level in 
achievement. 

Emotional Problem — Entry to be made under Learning Problem when 
the emotional disturbance is seen as the cause of learning blocks. The 
emotional overlay frequently accompanying school failure and frustra- 
tion is not to be entered. 

BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 

E motional - Entry to be made under Behavior Problem when the 
emotional disturbance is viewed as causal. The implication is that the 
pupil reacts not to external stimuli but to internal stress. 

Family Problem — Disturbed family relationship; unhealthy parent-child 
relationship, etc., which the pupil carries over to the school situation. 
Identity Problem - Inability to “experience one’s self as something that 
has continuity and sameness and to act accordingly.” (Erickson) Low 
self-concept. (Doubts about “Who am I?” “What am I?”) 

SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Po or , S ocial Skills -Lag in socialization process, i.e., child is unable to 
express and live out inner impulses in conformity with the cultural 
demands of the environment. 
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Peer Relationships — Inability to interact constructively with fellow 
students. 

Status Problem — Seen by school and/or group as having less prestige 
than the rest of group; may be due to individual characteristics, to lack 
of achievement in any area, to membership in family, to national origin, 
color, etc. 

PHYSICAL PROBLEM 

Appearance — Self-explanatory. 

Handicap — Self-explanatory. 

FAMILY PROBLEM 

Family Conflict — Self-explanatory. 

Over-Expectation - Family’s maintaining a standard of achievement or 
behavior which the pupil is incapable of realizing. 

Physical Deprivation - Self-explanatory. 

Family-School Conflict — Breakdown in communication, lack of coop- 
eration, antagonism toward school. 

SCHOOL PROBLEM 

School-Family Relationship — Breakdown in communication, unfavor- 
able attitudes toward family. 

Inappropriate Placement — Grade placement not consistent with pupil’s 
needs and abilities. Pupil is over-placed when developmentally, intel- 
lectually, and/or emotionally he is not ready for the grade in which he is 
placed; under-placed when his abilities are not utilized or challenged. 
Color Problem — Self-explanatory. 

Classroom Management — Based on classroom observation, or on 
teacher’s description of her management of pupil. 
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FURTHER DIAGNOSIS 



IPS CONSULTATION 

IPS medical diagnosis is provided by medical specialists in private 
practice and by non-profit hospital and pediatric service (Children’s 
Mercy Hospital, affiliated with The University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, Kansas City Unit) by contractural agreement. When a child 
comes into an area center, the staff nurse reviews all health information 
available from the school. A health screening is performed on each child 
who is judged by the nurse (or other personnel working in the area 
center) to have significant health problems. The results of the health 
screening are reviewed with the child pediatric-neurologist, who is 
responsible for deciding what specialist should be involved, and for 
communication of results to personnel in the area centers. The 
specialized evaluations are set up with the close coordination of the 
nurse. 

PEDIATRIC 

The child pediatric-neurologist reviews the developmental history of the 
child and examines the child to assess his general physical condition. 
The staff nurse assists with the pediatric evaluation at the area center. 

NEUROLOGICAL 

The child is checked for neurological soft signs and evidence of neuro- 
logical impairment. The neurological evaluation may include skull 
X-rays and/or EEG to further determine the presence of brain damage. 

OPHTHALMOLOGICAL 

A complete eye examination is given to the child when there is indica- 
tion from health screening findings and/or pediatric examination that a 
visual problem exists. 
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PSYCHIATRIC 




Psychiatric evaluation is provided by a child pediatric psychiatrist, when 
the presence of emotional disturbance in the child is suspected. The 
psychiatrist, with the definitive educational and psychological evalu- 
ations of area center specialists, examines the child and makes recom- 
mendations for further treatment of emotional disturbance, if indicated. 

SPEECH AND HEARING 

This examination tests the child for central auditory functioning. 

Evaluation is made of the child’s hearing sensitivity and discrimination 
for speech. 



EEC 

A specific technique for recording brain waves, to give more information 
for the neurological diagnosis. 

TREATMENT 

SHORT-TERM IPS COUNSELING 

IPS personnel conduct counseling sessions of varying durations for the 
purpose of problem recognition and problem solving. The counselor, 
through interaction with the counselee, helps the individual, group, or 
fcmily become more aware of what problems exist which contribute to 
the child’s lack of success in the school setting. The counseling sessions 

may take place in an area center or in the school and may be any of the 
following types. 

I ndividual - This type of counseling is a one-to-one involvement. The 

counselor and child attempt to define the problems and determine more 
successful ways of handling them. 
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Family — The counselor interprets findings about the child to the 
family (or a family member) and explores ways in which the family may 
deal with the problems more constructively. Family counseling by IPS 
personnel may be with the individual child and hit; parents, with a 
group of mothers, or with a group of parents. If the problems are 
chronic, the family is referred on to .community resources (family 
agency, psychotherapy, etc.) or counseling is terminated for luck of 
further need. 

Group — IPS group counseling involves mutual exploration of 
problems common to the members of the group. Counseling is done 
in a small group setting with all age levels. 

APPROPRIATE CLASS PLACEMENT 

This refers to recommendation to the school by IPS for the child’s 
placement in a proper, regular graded classroom, based on IPS Fmdings 
that the child is inappropriately placed in relation to his academic 
ability. 

MEDICAL — (Hospitalization) 

Recommendation is made for medical or psychiatric in-patient place- 
ment. 

INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT 

Referral by IPS to a residential facility of a treatment, correctional or 
remedial nature. 

REMEDIATION - IPS 

Pupils are involved in intensive educational remediation after determina- 
tion that the pupil’s problems are so severe or so numerous that the 
home classroom teacher will be unable to provide the necessary 
experiences until the pupil has made progress in the correction of 
serious deficits. 




General - Remediation designed to correct the child’s academic weak- 
ness in one or more areas of learning. The academic weakness or 
retardation of the child may be caused by physical, social or emotional 
deficiencies, all of which are taken into consideration when applying 
techniques for correcting the learning disability. The child attends the 
remediation program for half of each day, returning to his own 
classroom for the other half. 

Reading — The use of proper methods and techniques designed to 
help the child overcome his deficiencies in specific areas of reading, 
and designed to enable the child to function adequately in reading 
in relation to his capacity, at the appropriate level. (2—4 hours per 
week, nine-week minimum.) 

Readiness Training — The child in need of readiness training may not 
necessarily be behind his appropriate grade level, but is in need of 
enrichment in order to function adequately in the regular classroom 
situation. Readiness training in preparation to function in the class- 
room at the appropriate grade level. This technique involves refining 
perceptual discriminations, gross and fine motor, skills, and developing 
the ability to successfully relate to peers and authority figures. 

Tutoring — Application of intensive educational techniques, applied 
usually on a one-to-one basis, to help the child overcome or correct 
specific inadequacies in his academic subjects. (May also be group 
tutoring for pupils deficient in basic skills other than reading.) 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 

IPS involvement by IPS personnel or by IPS referral to community 

resources in follow-up summer activities of remedial or recreational 
nature. 

BEHAVIORAL MODIFICATION 

This is a specific psychological and educational technique involving 
the use of giving and withholding privilege to condition changes of 









behavior in the child. This technique is used by IPS staff to develop 
feelings of success and self-worth in the child, which will stimulate him 
to further acceptable behavior. 

TEACHER ADOPTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

Teacher instruction by IPS personnel in general classroom manage- 
ment, use of remediation techniques (Frostig, Peabody, manipulative 
materials, etc.). This may also include instruction in specific ways to 
provide emotional support to an individual child. 

STIMULATE TEACHER FAMILY COMMUNICATION 
AND JOINT EFFORT 

This is direct attempt by IPS personnel to involve the teacher and 
family in cooperative problem solving. Clarification of mutual expec- 
tations of home and school is emphasized. 

RECOMMENDATION TO PRINCIPAL 

In addition to interpreting IPS findings and making general recom- 
mendations to the school, the principal may be directly involved in 
carrying out specific recommendations for the child. These may include 
more appropriate placement of the child in the school or placement in 
a special education class, use of different methods of management, 
cooperation in effecting residential placement, etc. 

CONSULTATION-DEMONSTRATION TO TEACHERS 

The content of consultation-demonstration to the teacher or counselor 
about the child includes interpretation of basis of pupil’s problem, 
interpretation of recommendations, help in developing individual and 
group counseling programs, help in synchronizing school work with 
remedial program where applicable, and demonstration of teaching 
methods. 



MEDICAL 
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Medical treatment is recommended to the family and school for any 
medical problem discovered during the diagnostic work-up on the child. 

SPEECH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

The application of special educational techniques designed to improve 
basic patterns of communication. This involves correction of deficits 
in articulation and/or correction in sentence structure and organization. 
It can also include the use of techniques to improve oral responses. 

HEARING 

Remediation or recommendation relating specifically to loss of hearing. 

DIAGNOSTIC CLASSROOM 

Pupils are admitted, generally for a two-week period, to the classroom 
for educational diagnosis with the following objectives: 

1. To determine deficits in mastery of basic concepts and the 
level at which the pupil is capable of achieving; 

2. To test out the response to an individualized teaching 
approach; 

3. To determine the efficacy of the use of a wide range of 
materials - manipulative, visual, auditory, etc., - and the 
reinforcement effects of a combination of such materials; 

4. To stimulate greater motivation to learn by providing experi- 
ences in which the pupil can recognize his own success; 

5. To enable IPS to make recommendations to the home 
classroom teacher geared to the individual pupil’s needs. 

The educational diagnostic program is scheduled on a half-day basis, 

with the pupil returning to his own classroom for the other half of the 
day. 
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REFERRAL TO OUTSIDE RESOURCES 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 

Treatment of psychological problems either by private practitioner or 
agency. 

RECREATIONAL 

Any organized recreational activity such as Little League Baseball, 
football, basketball, etc. 

RETARDATION SCHOOL PLACEMENT 

Either public or private school for mentally retarded, or classroom 
provided by public school. 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED SCHOOL PLACEMENT 

Same as above, only for emotionally disturbed. 

FAMILY AGENCY 

Agency such as Family Services or Jewish Family Service. 

CHILDREN’S AGENCY 

Private, public, agency dealing specifically with children’s problems. 
CHARACTER BUILDING ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations such as YMCA, YWCA, Girl and Boy Scouts, etc. 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Private or public facilities providing vocational and rehabilitation 
training. 

SCHOOL COUNSELING PROGRAM 

Recommendation for continuing counseling by school counseling staff. 
SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Any services other than retardation and emotionally disturbed place- 
ment, i.e., sight-saving, hard-of-hearing, tutoring. 
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D» Activities Fostering Change in School Environments 
In its work with schools, the Institute promotes; curriculum changes, changes in 
methodology of classroom management, the introduction of appropriate instructional 
materials, the appropriate placement of students, changes in the attitudes of school per- 
sonnel, and the support of teachers. These activities flow from the responsibility of 
each center to assess the needs of cooperating schools for its services. Such assessment, 
in which all center staff participate is based on the following activities: 

Case by case analysis of problems, needs and recommend- 
ations for remediation of pupils referred. The medium 
here is the weekly Center staff meeting, 

Analysis of the total group referred by each school to 
identify common problems and needs, and to develop a 
profile of the characteristics, as determined in the IPS . 
evaluation, of the children who are not adjusting. This 
analysis also represents joint staff effort. 

Development of a blueprint for changes which seem 
indicated by the referred population. 

The specific activities which promote these changes are dictated to a large extent by the 
relationship of the Center coordinator with the administrative, counseling and teaching 
personnel of the school, and by the nature of the blueprint for change. Each staff 
member must appraise both the quality of the re ationships within the school, and, on 
the basis of past experience, the receptivity of the individual with whom the analysis and 
the blueprint must be shared. Some suggestions must be made to the principal when only 
he can effect the change. Others can be made :o teachers directly if the change can be 
effected by them without involving other faculty or roul school program. Frequently 
the counselor is best able to influence acceptance of suggested changes and the coor- 
dinator relies heavily on the counselor’s engineering skill. Thus, while all staff proceed 

from the same base of analysis of problems and school program needs, each varies his 
approach and his activity to fit the school itself. 
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The following examples are illustrative of the methods used in effecting changes in one 
or more schools but do not necessarily provide a model for use in five schools, 



1. Curriculum Changes. 

Broad curticulum changes are possible only when the administrator and/or key 
administrative personnel are themselves possessed of the power to effect such 
change. Minor changes in curriculum are generally possible with the agreement 
of the individual teacher and the principal alone, 

Example — In 1968-69 academic year, one school has revised its cur- 
riculum to make provision for slow learners at each grade level (beyond 
the non-graded primary) in Language Arts and Mathematics. Standard 
instructional materials have been largely supplanted by developmental, 
manipulative and audio-visual materials. The Language Arts and Math- 
ematics class periods have been approximately doubled, enabling the 
teacher to devote more time both to determining the effective level of 
the pupils and to providing more individual programming. Emphasis is 
placed on mastery of basic concepts and skills. The usual grading system 
has been abandoned in these groups with each child’s progress being 
measured, not against the group, but on the basis of his own movement, 

(Both parents and children object vigorously to this change.) 

The process by which the school was influenced to effect the change was as follows: 

a. ) Analysis of the findings on the group referred was shared with the 

principal. 

b. ) Materials relevant to special needs of slow learners were provided. 

c. ) Several exploratory conferences concluded with request for help 

from total Center staff. r 

d. ) Principal was encouraged to test out the receptivity of faculty to 

curriculum change and to determine the attitudes of faculty members 
toward devoting time after school hours to workshop at the Center, 

e. ) About one-third of the faculty who evinced interest met initially at 

the Center for weekly sessions during which various Center staff 
members presented material relative to the slow learner and his 

needs. Demonstrations of the use of recommended materials were 
presented. 
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f. ) Faculty divided into sub-groups to work out details of programming 

for individual children, including not only those identified as slow 
learners but also those who demonstrated deficits in one or the 
other major area. Some of the latter group had scored in the 
average or superior range of intelligence on tests and were achieving 
satisfactorily in some subjects. Where doubt as to intellectual 
ability existed, the Center provided individual testing. This was 
necessary on 16 children who had not been previously referred. In 
general, the question was raised about those in the high average or 
superior range of intelligence. Our findings were consistent with the 
earlier ones. 

g. ) Final plans for curriculum revision were reviewed by the principal 

and the participating faculty without Center staff assistance. 

h. ) The program was initiated in the Fall term 1968-69 after interpreta- 

tion by the principal to the pastor, the parish School Board ami the 
school patrons. 

In summary, IPS activity consisted of presenting the need, supporting the principal 
in her exploration of faculty's readiness for change, assisting her in identification of 
the faculty group to be involved, utilizing our staff to expand faculty knowledge 
and understanding, and finally engendering a degree of enthusiasm as the teachers 
became aware of the relevance of some of the materials to the needs of the 
children. When technical difficulties arose, services of Center staff were made 
available. The group itself took responsibility for revising the curriculum and for 
securing approval and acceptance of it. Some elements which Center staff felt 
necessary have not been included in the revision, either because our ideas met with 
little response or because personnel to carry out the activities suggested were not 
available. 

2. Change in Methodology of Classroom Management. 

Examples of changes in methodology of classroom management are briefed in the 
material furnished by staff. It appears that the majority of these demonstrate two 
major activities of Center staff - classroom observation of the pupil and discussion 
subsequently with the teacher, with encouragement to her to consider alternative 
methods, supplemented by fairly direct suggestions regarding other possibilities that 



might be tested; and second, reports, both oral and written, from the educational . 
specialists on their direct experiences with individual pupils in the Center diagnostic 
and remediation classes. 

In one school the pupils in an entire classroom were characterized as constricted, 
lethargic and unproductive. It was the consultant's opinion that an anxious, rigid 
teacher kept such a tight rein on the class that the pupils' enthusiasm and creativ- 
ity were stifled. A demonstration teaching plan was developed in which one 
consultant managed the classroom one hour per week, while another consultant and 
the regular teacher observed. This was followed by a joint meeting in which the 
consultant's teaching methods were discussed, the effects on the class were analyzed, 
and the regular teacher’s questions and reactions could be dealt with. The purpose 
was both to liberate constricted pupils, and to help the teacher see that such 
liberation can be orderly and productive. 

3. Introduction of More Appropriate Instructional Materials. 

The following activities characterize effort in this area: 

a. ) Open house at the Center for groups of teachers, during which the 

educational specialists have the opportunity to display such materials, 
discuss their uses, and demonstrate the specific relationship to the 
concepts and skills the teachers are struggling to impart. 

b. ) A policy of placing materials on loan to individual teachers for a 

period of one month, with the option of renewal if they are not 
required at the Center. Teachers are asked to complete a brief 
evaluation form when they return the material, indicating their use 
of it, pupil's response, and their recommendation regarding purchase 
of the material by the school. 

c. ) Recommendation in the Report on Pu pil To The School of specific 

kinds of materials found useful with the child. Occasionally, 
materials are designated not by kind (developmental, manipulative, 
etc.) but by name. Routinely, on reports of the Frostig Test of 
Visual Perception (when there are deficits in the areas covered by 
the test) the Frostig exercises are recommended for use by the 
teacher or other school personnel. Since few teachers are, or were, 
familiar with the Frostig material, Center II has done a land-office 
business in “lending” Frostig Teacher’s Manuals. 
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4. Appropriate Placement of Students. 

The finest example of this activity is seen in a report from Center II by Helen Doyle: 

In the Summer of 1968, 100 children registered for admission to first grade in one 
school, were given the Gesell Developmental Examination, and an interview with 
the parent of each child was held to secure developmental and medical history. 
Information from the child's kindergarten record was abstracted, as was the health 
screening by the kindergarten school health nurse, done in May 1968. On the basis 
of the findings of the above, staff made recommendations to the school for appro- 
priate placement. Four of the pupils who showed gross developmental lags were 
returned to kindergarten for another year before the opening of school, and a fifth 
child was returned to kindergarten after one month in the primary program. 

The school in consultation with Center staff had revised the primary I program to 
permit grouping of pupils according to developmental age, rather than by chrono- 
logical age or performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Test which had been 
administered in kindergarten. Those children showing the greatest discrepancy 
between chronological and developmental age were placed in a class in which the 
instructional program was weighted in the direction of developmental activities. 
Enrollment in this class was smaller than in the other two. The next class was geared 
to children who showed less discrepancy and the instructional program was modified 
accordingly. The third group consisted of pupils rated at “At Age” on the Gesell 
Examination. The instructional program and the expectations of progress for this 
group were approximately that which previously had been the standard for all. 

After the beginning of school, the 96 pupils were given a health screening by the 
IPS Registered Nurse. Her findings and K the medical history obtained from the 
parent were correlated and the total report with recommendations for follow-up 
were made available to the school, and through the school to the parents. 

Group intelligence tests were administered by Center II, and again results were 
given to the school. 

Early in the school year, the school arranged a night meeting of the parents of all 
children in primary I. Center staff explained the nature of the developmental 
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examination, of the health screening and the intellectual testing. Graphs were 
presented showing the distribution of the group in both chronological and develop- 
mental age. Faculty presented the revisions in the methods of class placement and in 
the instructional program. It might be worth mentioning that although faculty and 
Center staff admitted; to some apprehension, response from parents was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. Many parents expressed the wish that the system had been in effect 
when some of their other children had entered school. 

Follow-up is being done and the same tests will be repeated with recommendations 
for placement of these children in the 1969-70 academic year. 

The method in the above is similar to that cited above under curriculum change. 
A number of children referred from the school to the Center were found to have 
started school before they were ready. The standard instructional program did not 
meet their needs, and even when, as some of them were, they were retained in 4th, 

5th, or 6th grade, their lack of mastery of the basics of learning had interfered with 
their “catching up.” 

The composite problem was presented to the principal, and the readiness for 
change was probed. Center assistance was offered in determining the appropriate 
placement, in interviewing parents to obtain history, and in the administration of 
physical screening and intellective testing. 

The letter to parents, arranging the appointment and explaining the reason for it, 
was developed by Center II; signed by the principal, and reproduced and mailed by 
the Center. (In the summer months the school has no secretary.) 

Analysis of the program is done by the Center staff with feed-back to the school. 

Copies of all examination and test results are provided for inclusion in the pupil’s 
cumulative file. 

In summary, the Center utilized its resources to stimulate, encourage, and support 

the school in making provision for needs that were not being met. It made available 

its staff for interpretation of the change to the school patrons whose children were 
affected. 
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5. Changes in Attitudes of School Personnel. 

Mr. M. Duane Thomas reports from Center I as follows: 



General changes have often taken place through teacher group meetings where the 
problems of children can be discussed and their difficulties assessed. In many cases 
we find that teachers interpret unsocialized behavior within a classroom as a person- 
alized insult and an attack upon their performance. Center coordinators attempt to 
evaluate disruptive behavior in the terms of the individual needs anc' reactions of 
children. Such consultation is aimed at helping teachers see and perform their role 
functions in a less defensive manner. When changes in the attitudes of school 
personnel occur, startling changes in the attitudes and behavior follow. The students 
become more cooperative and work harder. Often the opportunity for teachers to 
discuss learning and behavior problems of children brings out the teacher’s feelings 
of frustration toward working with these children. This often forms the basis for 
further consultation with teachers in helping them re-evaluate their attitudes toward 
particular children and in suggesting new ways of performing that enhance the 
learning and behavior of children with adjustment problems. 

6. Support of Teachers in Their Efforts to Improve Instructional Techniques and 
Classroom Management. 

Dr. Joe Ford reports from Center III as follows: 

These improvement efforts occurred largely through the regular contacts between 
Center III consultants and teachers. To strengthen the Center’s ability to help make 
these improvements, a teacher (or person with teacher training and experience) and 
a social worker was assigned to each school. In addition, special consultants, such as 

the reading specialist and educational psychologist were available for consultation in 
all schools. 
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E. Program Evaluation Activities 

Systematic effort is made to evaluate the treatment success of each pupil who comes 
into contact with the Institute. Further systematic effort is made to evaluate the compo- 
nent parts of the program, and to look critically at their contribution toward the achieve- 
ment of program objectives. A description of these activities is given in the section which 
follows. 
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IV EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 



A. Method of Evaluation 

The evaluation of the program for Pupil Adjustment has followed as far as resources 
permit the canons of evaluative research. An admirable discussion of methods and 
problems of evaluation will be found in Edward A. Suchman’s Evaluative Research. ^ 
Its contribution to the structure of this evaluation will be readily apparent to all who turn 
to it. Further detailed citation of it will not be made. The present report describes the 
methods and results for the period July 1, 1967 — June 30, 1969. By the standards of 
evaluative research, the present report reflects results of only the first steps of an 
evaluation of the program. They are necessary steps, however, and provide a basis for 
program improvement and for more powerful evaluation. 

Provision for evaluation of the program for Pupil Adjustment was made in the 
Application for Continuation Grant for Behavioral Enhancement and Pupil Adjustment 
of May, 1968 (pp. 30-31). In June 1968 the Director of the Greater Kansas City Mental 
Health Foundation, the Director of the Institute for Pupil Study, the Directors of the 
three Institute for Pupil Study Centers and others met with the Evaluator to discuss 
ways in which the program for Pupil Adjustment might be evaluated. The requirements 
and costs of evaluative research were presented, and the responsible directors of the 
program decided that a more complete evaluation of the program than that originally 
envisioned, but falling short of a complete research project, should be undertaken. The 
evaluation was to consist of the following: 



1 Edward A. Suchman, Evaluative Research: Principles and Practice in Public Service 
and Social Action P rogr ams, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967. 
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(1) A description of the program and its operation. 

(2) The creation of a data base with which to measure 

staff effort, program performance and adequacy of 
performance. 

(3) The creation of an experimental group format which 
might later be used in more complete research using a 
control group. 

(4) The collection of evaluative comment from clients of 

the program. 

(5) Interpretive remarks by the Evaluator, based upon his 
theoretically detached view of the operation of the 
program. 

Of Suchman’s five categories of criteria according to which the success or failure of a 
program may be evaluated, the present evaluation meets in some respect the first four. 
The five criteria are (1) Effort, (2) Performance, (3) Adequacy of Performance, 
(4) Efficiency, and (5) Process. The meanings of the first four of these criteria in 
reference to the present evaluation will become clear as we proceed with its detail The 

meaning of the fifth criterion will become clearer as recommendations for further 
evaluation are presented. 

The Evaluator met with Institute for Pupil Study staff members in July and August 
1968 to work out details of the instruments to be used in the collection of data. The 
formal collection of data began in September 1968. The timing of this was opportune, as 
it permitted the evaluation to begin at the start of the first academic year following the 
pilot year during which the program was being established. It is an axiom of evaluative 

research that no attempt to evaluate a program should be made before the program has 
become established. 

The first step in the evaluation was directed toward measuring staff effort. A staff 
activity sheet (see specimen on next page) was designed, and in October each staff 
member began reporting the time he spent (daily) in each of the activities shown on it. 
To assure uniformity in reporting, meetings were held with all professional staff members 
at each center, and a common definition of usage for each category was achieved. 
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The daily staff activity sheets were routinely collected by the project research 

assistant, and served as a basis for monthly reports of the deployment of staff effort. 

During the first four months of this data collection, the reports were regarded as con ft- 

dential to the Evaluator. This aided in establishing an honest base line. In February, 

1969, they became routine reports to the Director of the Institute for Pupil Study for 

administrative use. There was agreement that the director of each of the centers would 

have access to the total figures for the Institute, and to the figures for his Center. It is 

felt that this discretion prevents misuse of the reports as a source of rivalry between the 
three centers. 

The reports show how the time of each staff member, each category of professional 
worker, each center, and the entire Institute for Pupil Study is distributed over the 
categories of clinical work, community service, professional growth, and administration. 
Clinical service refers to those activities directed to the problems of specific children, and 
includes the work of the psychologist, the reading specialist and diagnostic teacher. 
Community service refers to those public activities of staff members aimed at promoting 
public acceptance of the program. Administration refers to non-clinical administrative 
work. Monthly reports for a four. month period were analyzed by the Evaluator, and 
they were found to vary little from month to month. The month of January, 1969, has 
been selected as a representative month displaying the deployment of staff effort for 
the Institute of Pupil Study as a whole. 

B. Analysis of Staff Activity 

The professional staff spends 2092 hours (65 percent) of its time each month rendering 
direct clinical service. It devotes 128 hours (4 percent) of its time to community service, 
and 187 hours (7 percent) to professional growth. The figures for professional growth 
include 74 hours of professional course work by three graduate social work students. As 
this work is not done on Institute time, it is being excluded from subsequent reports, and 
the percentage of time devoted to professional growth will be reduced to about two 
percent. The staff spends 529 hours (7 percent) of total program time each month in 
professional planning, supervision, and official relationships with schools and agencies. 

A more detailed breakdown is shown in Table I, on the following page. 
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Confidence may be placed in the reliability of these staff effott figures There is low 
variability in the detailed reports from the three centers, and little change from month to 
month. That little change was in the direction of an increased proportion of time being 
devoted to clinical work There is further evidence of validity in that daily reports from 
individual professional workers were cross checked against travel schedules maintained by 
center directors 

The figures describing the deployment of staff effort are useful administrative guides, 
and provide a base line for use in evaluating staff effort when combined with other data 
to be described later. Certain common sense judgments about staff effort can be made 
from them, also. The figure of 65 percent for total time spent in clinical work sounds 
healthy While the Evaluator is not aware of any reported figures from directly com- 
parable settings, he can offer a comparison with professional workers in good public 
mental hospitals. Here the time of physicians, psychologists and social workers spent in 
direct patient, work ranges from 12 to 26 percent. One would conclude from inspecting 
the distribution of staff time at the Institute for Pupil Study that it is deployed in a 
manner consistent with the various goals of the organization, and that the movement 
toward decreased administrative time in staff meetings is a mark of continuing success in 
refining the processes of program operation. 



C. Treatment Activity and Outcome 

A data system for recording the process of treatment of each pupil referred to the 
Institute and reporting the assessment of treatment outcome was established in October 
1968, The system is monitored by the Project Research Assistant. It is based upon a 
treatment record card, printed as a McBee Keysort Card for purposes of tabulation. A 
facsimile of the face of the card is shown on the following page. 

The card is designed to record the treatment process as experienced by each pupil. The 
card records the reason for referral, diagnostic tests and findings, treatment prescribed, 
treatment given, referral to outside resources, treatment outcome, and the school-staff 
evaluation of its handling of the case. 

Two treatment record cards are created by the IPS consultant for each pupil referred 
for formal evaluation and treatment. One card is placed in the consultant’s portable field 
record file, which he carries with him as he visits schools. A second card is maintained in 
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the master record file in each Center. Each week the Project Research Assistant compares 
the field cards with the master cards and updates all of them. 

In order to provide data for evaluating treatment activity for the time period covered 
by this report, a retrospective deck of master cards based upon Institute records was 
created for the twelve-month period ending September 15, 1968. With the help of 
Institute staff and school staff it was possible to complete all entries for all pupils 
formally treated by the Institute during that period. This deck served as the <Jata base for 
the analysis of treatment activity which is presented on the four fold-out sheets which 
follow. 

The array of data from each Center is presented, followed by a sheet showing Institute 
totals. The meticulous reader may observe that the Institute totals often represent more 
than the sum reported by the three Centers. This discrepancy is produced by the inclu- 
sion of pupils seen by the Institute Director, and not reported elsewhere. The reader must 
also be cautioned against making comparative judgments about the treatment success of 
the various Centers from the figures showing percentage of treatment success in the lower 
right corner of each fold-out page. The comparative meaning of these percentages will be 
further discussed after the data have been presented. 

During the twelve-month period ending September 15, 1968 the Institute for Pupil 
Study provided a complete service from referral through treatment to evaluation for 229 
boys and 89 girls, a total of 318 pupils. These pupils came from school grades as follows: 
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* " RECREATIONAL * 

SOCIAL 

RETARDATION SCHOOL PLACEMENT 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
SCHOOL PLACEMENT 
FAMILY AGENCY 
CHILDRENS AGENCY 
CHARACTER BUILDING ORGANIZATION 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
'-SCHOOL COUNSELING PROGRAM 
SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 





• 


Proscribed 


Given 




SHORT TERM IPS COUNSELING: 


50 


46 




INDIVIDUAL 


20 


15 


6 


FAMILY 


37 


28 


15 


GROUP 


15 


15 


1 


APPROPRIATE CLASS PLACEMENT 


1 


1 


1 


HOSPITALIZATION 


0 


0 


1 


INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT 


2 


2 


11 


REMEDIATION • IPS 


5 


5 




GENERAL 


1 


1 




READING 


3 


3 




READINESS TRAINING 


0 


0 




TUTORING 


1 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS ' 


14 


7 


3 


BEHAVIORAL MODIFICATION 
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3 




TEACHER ADOPTION OF 








INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 
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STIMULATE TEACHER-FAMILY 








COMMUNICATION & 
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17“ 




RECOMMENDATION TO PRINCIPAL 


21 
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CONSULTATION AND DEMONSTRATION 
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58 


58 
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SPEECH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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HEARING 




0 " 



28 

23 

11 

3' 

0 

1 



2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 



LEARNING 






RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 
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RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 
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RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 



RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 
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EVALUATION 



IMPROVEMENT WITH REMEDIATION: 
GOOD 
FAIR 
POOR 

NOT TREATABLE 



4 

2 

1 

0 



GRADES: 

IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 



19 

6 



DISCIPLINARY RECORD: 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 



28 

8 



EVALUATION OF TOTAL 
IMPACT OF PROGRAM 
ON PUPIL'S PROBLEMS 


GOOD RESULT 


41 


FAIR RESULT 


16 


POOR RESULT 


3 


NOT TREATABLE 


1 


SUCCESS RATE FOR 
TREATABLE PUPILS 


95.2% 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUPIL STUDY: TOTALS FOR ALL CENTERS 



o 

ERIC 



REASONS FOR REFERRAL 



LEARNING PROBLEMS: 



224 



BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS: 



205 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 



52 



PHYSICAL PROBLEMS: 



37 
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FINDINGS AND D 



[ ACUTE PROBLEMS: 42 



CHRONIC: 275 ] 



LEARNING PROBLEMS: 



VISUAL-PERCEPTUAL 

MOTOR 

NEUROLOGICAL 
OPHTHALMOLOGICAL 
MENTAL RETARDATION 
SLOW LEARNER 
DEVELOPMENTAL LAG 
EDUCATIONAL RETARDATION 
EMOTIONAL 



BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS: 



EMOTIONAL 

FAMILY 

IDENTITY 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 



POOR SOCIAL SKILLS 
PEER RELATIONSHIPS 
STATUS PROBLEM 



FAMILY PROBLEMS: 



FAMILY CONFLICT 
OVER-EXPECTATION 
PHYSICAL DEPRIVATION 
FAMILY-SCHOOL CONFLICT 



SCHOOL PROBLEMS: 



SCHOOL-FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 
INAPPROPRIATE PLACEMENT 
OVER-PLACED 
UNDER-PLACED 
COLOR PROBLEM 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



PHYSICAL PROBLEMS: 



APPEARANCE 

HANDICAP 
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227 



25 

34 

40 

6 

21 

51 

13 

78 

143 



213 



181 

145 

3 



109 



48 

82 

9 



180 



134 

17 

19 

39 



107 



35 

68 

58 

10 

4 

17 



62 



10 

53 



POSH 












IAGNOSES 



[ SPECIAL DIAGNOSTIC CONSULTATIONS: 132 ] 



ITIVE DIAGNOSTIC FINDINGS: 

PEDIATRIC 

NEUROLOGICAL 

OPHTHALMOLOGICAL 

SPEECH 

HEARING 

EEG 



59 

97 

21 

20 

25 

43 



PSYCHIATRIC 
DIAGNOSTIC CLASSROOM 



47 

26 



TREATMENT 



Proscribed Given 



SHORT TERM IPS COUNSELING: 


222 


207 


INDIVIDUAL 


137 


124 


FAMILY 


139 


119 


GROUP 


65 


61 


APPROPRIATE CLASS PLACEMENT 


29 


13 


HOSPITALIZATION 


2 


2 


INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT 


10 


3 


REMEDIATION - IPS 


83 


64 


GENERAL 


23 


20 


READING 


61 


46 


READINESS TRAINING 


4 


1 


TUTORING 


11 


8 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


38 


16 


BEHAVIORAL MODIFICATION 
TEACHER ADOPTION OF 


11 


7 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 
STIMULATE TEACHER-FAMILY 
COMMUNICATION & 


59 


47 


JOINT EFFORT 


85 


81 


RECOMMENDATION TO PRINCIPAL 
CONSULTATION AND DEMONSTRATION 


160 


158 


TO TEACHER 


294 


294 


MEDICAL 


75 


54 


SPEECH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


19 


9 


HEARING 

ERRALS TO OUTSIDE RESOURCES: 


3 


0 


NUMBER PRESCRIBED 




141 


NUMBER COMPLETED 




105 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 




44 


RECREATIONAL 




5 


SOCIAL 




0 


RETARDATION SCHOOL PLACEMENT 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 




2 


SCHOOL PLACEMENT 




11 


FAMILY AGENCY 




36 


CHILDRENS AGENCY 




8 



FURTHER COMMUNITY 
SPECIALIST CONSULTATIONS 



CHARACTER BUILDING ORGANIZATION 4 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 4 

SCHOOL COUNSELING PROGRAM 13 

SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 49 




LEARNING PROBLJ 

RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 



I BEHAVIOR PROBUf 

RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 

: f SOCIAL PROBLEM| 

(NOT EVALUATED); 



FAMILY PROBLEM 

RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 

SCHOOL PROBLEf 

RESOLVED 
IMPROVED 
NOT IMPROVED 
NOT TREATABLE 



PHYSICAL PROBLJ 



(RESULTS REPORTE 
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EVALUATION 



IMPROVEMENT WITH REMEDIATION: 



GOOD 25 

FAIR 31 

POOR 8 

NOT TREATABLE 0 

GRADES: 

IMPROVED 100 

NOT IMPROVED 56 

DISCIPLINARY RECORD: 

IMPROVED 102 

NOT IMPROVED 40 



EVALUATION OF TOTAL 
IMPACT OF PROGRAM 
ON PUPIL'S PROBLEMS 



GOOD RESULT 


126 


FAIR RESULT 


112 


POOR RESULT 


50 


NOT TREATABLE 


8 


SUCCESS RATE FOR 


83% 


TREATABLE PUPILS 
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The Institute success rate of 83 percent for treatable pupils is the most reliable figure 
for expressing the result of efforts toward remediation for this period. The evaluation of 
result for each pupil was a joint effort of the schools and Center staff. As there were dif- 
ferent sets of judges at each Center, variance in results reported by the Centers may be 
due in part to differences in judges rather than to differences in result. The Institute rate 
tends to balance out possible differences in judgment. While this method of reaching an 
appraisal of treatment result leaves much to be desired, it has considerable value where 
judges attempt to be honest, and it is the best technique available at present. As Ashlock 
and Stephen say concerning subjective appraisal: 

Due to the newness of the field, we do not have as many standardized 
tests as we would wish to have. Consequently, the educational therapist 
must give his opinion as to how much progress the child has made in 

certain areas of educational therapy This may well be the highest 

example of the therapist’s art and skill. The educational therapist must 
bring together the results of measurement and subjective appraisal and 
interpret them in the light of all he knows about the educational problem 
of the child. ^ 

While the success rate is an important figure in any evaluation report, it is one of the 
least interesting numbers on the preceding fold-out pages. Observed carefully, they 
suggest and reveal a great deal about the pupils and their problems as they were seen at 
the Institute for Pupil Study. It is appropriate here to direct attention to a few of these 
items, and to discuss them in reference to further unreported discoveries from the card 
deck. 

It is impressive that 85 percent of pupils seen at the Institute had chronic problems. 
They also had multiple problems. Only 18 percent were referred for learning problems 
alone. Twelve percent were referred for “acting out” behavior problems alone. Only one 



^Patrick Ashlock and Alberta Stephen, Educational Therap y in the Elementary School , 
Springfield, Illinois,: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1966, p. 69. 
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pupil was referred solely for a physical problem. The remaining 70 percent of the pupils 
were referred for multiple problems. 

Looking at figures for treatment and outcome, one is struck by the fact that the 
program has its greatest success where it has the greatest control of the processes involved. 
It has a high ratio of treatments given to treatments prescribed in those instances where 
the Institute provides the treatment. It has less success where it prescribes that parents or 
school personnel adopt a given course of treatment. The program has its best success in 
resolving or improving learning and behavior problems. These are problems in which 
treatment is based upon consultant relationships. The program has only 60 percent 
success with school problems and only 42 percent success with family problems, many of 
which are not treatable. 

These outcomes are to be expected. The program rests upon the philosophy that 
remediation of learning and school behavior problems will lead to improvement in adjust- 
ment at school, at home and in peer groups. Changes in these latter areas may take time. 
The fact that they were not seen at the end of the school year does not mean that they 
may not appear at a later time, and as a consequence of educational therapies. Study of 
this question is a future task in the evaluation of the Program for Pupil Adjustment. 

While the programs of Center I and Center II were oriented toward the delivery of 
service in their own setting, Center III was oriented toward the delivery of service at 
school. During the period covered by this report, 241 of Center III cases were handled 
entirely at school. This method of operation fostered poor record keeping, and it was 
impossible to retrieve sufficient individual case data to produce an evaluation of treat- 
ment success with these pupils. These 241 cases, nonetheless, represent a significant 
portion of the workload of Center III for this period. It is possible to present a statistical 
summary, as seen on the following page, describing the work which was done with these 
pupils. With the advent of program evaluation activities, field cards are now kept on all 
pupils seen at school only. It will be possible to evaluate cases of this type, and to include 
them in the general plan of evaluation, beginning September 15, 1968. 
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Some pupils referred independently by two different sources. 

In some cases parents or teachers wanted assurance about the absence of a problem 
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D. Validation of Need for the Program 

The Institute has conducted two screening activities, the results .of which go far to 
prove the need for the program. These screening activities must be reckoned also as 
further treatment efforts, not completely reflected in the figures shown in the preceding 
section. The first consists of 494 health screenings provided by Mrs. Vesta Bachr, R.N., 
at the Institute Center over an 18 month period. The results, presented in detail on the 
following page, show that 7 3 percent of the pupils seen revealed positive health findings. 
That the Institute carefully followed up these findings is indicated by the correspondingly 
large number of diagnostic medical services given during the same period. 

The next page shows the findings of Center I I from screening 100 pupils preparing to 
enter school for the first time. The St. Catherine (School) Readiness Project was con- 
ducted in June 1968 as a demonstration of the prevalence of health, behavior and learning 
problems in children entering the first grade. The prevalence of physically demonstrable 
problems can be seen on the chart. 

The St. Catherine’s Readiness Project also assessed the children for learning and 
behavior problems, and made recommendations to the principal about appropriate place- 
ment. Twenty-two of the 100 pupils demonstrated learning problems associated with 
their being “slow learners” or suffering developmental lag. These findings are more than 
in keeping with current professional estimates that 10 percent of the school population 
needs special educational treatment. 
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E. Evaluation of Services Within Schools 

Having considered the data relating to the attainment of two intermediate objectives 
of the program, viz, 1) Determination of the basis of the pupil’s problem, and 2) Provi- 
sion of remedial services related to pupil needs, we turn now to the third intermediate 
objective. This objective is “the expansion of services within schools and assumption of 
responsibility by schools for their provision.” Data forjudging the success of the program 
in achieving this objective was collected from school principals. 

In February 1968 the principal of each school participating in the program was invited 
to comment by letter about the program, giving an appraisal of its work and offering 
suggestions for program improvement. This request for comment was followed up in 

some instances by an interview of the principal, conducted by the Project Research 
Assistant, 

The comment from the majority of principals was favorable to the program. Many 
expressed gratitude for the work which had been done in their schools, and expressed 
the wish that the service be extended. Many offered suggestions for improving the 
operation of the program within their schools, and these suggestions were passed on to 
the directors of the Centers concerned. There was adverse comment from the principals 
of several schools served by Center 111. Some examples are quoted, as follows: 

In the last two years, the approach of IPS in providing aid for the school 
has been more of a consultive nature. This is of some value but by no 
means meets our needs as did the former method. For years there has 

been an abundance of advice available but few to put this advice into 
action. 

(Principal A) 
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At the end of last year we had a meeting at which we discussed the 
effectiveness of IPS. The only regret that we had was that there was no 
record of the work done or the referral so that the next teacher would not 
have the advantage of this information. This, I would say, is our only 
complaint — that we have no written records of any kind. 

(Principal B) 

These quotations are atypical of the responses of most principals, but they must be 
presented if the evaluation is to portray the program in full dimension with highlights 
balanced with shadow. Negative aspects of an evaluation arc often painful. The general 
reader, and all those more intimately concerned, should bear in mind that it is not the 
purpose of an evaluation to pass praise or blame. Evaluation is a painful process, espe- 
cially when it is public. Those who subject themselves to it do so for the public good, 
sharing their mistakes with the world so that all may profit from one experience. The 
public owes them respect for their bravery, and the courtesy of regarding the findings as 
neutral, impersonal scientific facts. 

It is ironic that the unfavorable reports from educators were returned by schools served 
by Center III. This Center deployed the majority of its resources into consultation with 
schools, and provided the schools which it served with a greater volume of in-school 
service than did the other two Centers. It is clear that school administrators were unaware 
of the amount of service rendered or felt that the service did not meet their expectations. 

In January 1969, personnel in Center III began to recognize that their organizational 
operation, while effecting what they regarded as valuable results with pupils, was not 
achieving its intermediate objectives. They then began to restructure their organization 
along lines followed by the other Centers. Their experience shows that the intermediate 
objective “Expansion of service within schools and assumption of responsibility by 
schools for their provision/' cannot be achieved by direct effort. School administrators 
are more comfortable working with a detached institute than they are with consultants 
continuously present in th :ir schools. The formalization of the consultative process, 
when carried on in the Center, marks the delivery of service as a significant event. The 
systematic recording of treatment efforts and results, routed back to the schools through 
the principal’s office, enhances the impression that tangible service is being rendered. For 
these reasons, the classic clinic model is probably most appropriate for the oiganization of 
service by the Institute for Pupil Study. 
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The experiment conducted by Center III may also lead one to doubt the feasibility of 
the third intermediate objective, The realities of classroom management and school 
management and school administration may well preclude its attainment It may be well 
to recognize that the attainment of this objective is dependent not upon the efforts of 
Institute personnel, but upon a decision by school administrators to modify traditional 
programs. The current pattern of service, in which the Institute operates as a separate 
entity, may well represent the most effective form of organization of pupil adjustment 
services. 



F. Evaluation Activities 

The Institute for Pupil Study began a program of formal evaluation of its program in 
July 1968. This was an appropriate time to begin evaluative studies, coming at the begin- 
ning of the second operational year of the program. At this time the program had attained 
sufficient stability and maturity to make evaluative studies worthwhile. Program admin- 
istrators and the Evaluator agreed that the evaluation of the program for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969 would follow the following format: 

1. Pr ogram Description. A narrative account of the program presenting 
its history and current functioning shall be written by the Evaluator. It 
shall describe the philosophy of the program, specific program goals and 
objectives, the organization and functioning of staff and resources, specific 
program activities in relationship to specific program objectives, the history 
of the development of the program, reactions of hosts and recipients of 
programming services, and staff assessments of the program. 

The Director of the Institute of Pupil Study and directors of the three 
area centers shall prepare in consultation with the Evaluator descriptions 
of the segments of the program with which they have been most intimately 
concerned. Narratives covering the first year’s operation of the program 
shall be prepared in July 1968. Notes, in the form of program diaries, 
will be kept by these directors for the second year of program operation. 

These will serve as r basis for a narrative account to be written in June 
1969. The Evaluator will confer with the program directors at regular 
intervals regarding the progress of the narrative accounts. The Evaluator 
will attempt to update the finished description of the first year’s operation 
of the program during January 1969, so that the two-year description of 
the program will be available by the end of June 1969. 
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A quantified description of the program services offered in the schools 
and at Institute centers shall be made using data collected by this process. 
A simple system of data collection, measuring services rendered by work- 
ers in the field, and a somewhat more complex system measuring services 
rendered in the Institute centers, shall be created. Reports of the volume 
of these services shall be made available to Institute staff on a monthly 
basis, with cumulative totals available at the end of each school semester. 
These totals shall be used in describing services rendered during the school 
year ending June 1969, and as a basis for statistical support of the analysis 
of the costs and effectiveness of various components of the program. 

2* Description of Population Served and Mea surement of Im pact of the 
program Upon jt. A quantified description of the pupil population served 
in the Institute centers shall be written. This description shall be based on 
hard data collected from two sources. First, a system for collecting uni- 
form data from all of the Institute case records and tabulating by 
electronic data processes, shall be created. Second, a case history type 
study based on a stratified sample of 150 pupils currently being seen in 
Institute centers shall be designed and partially completed. This study 
will endeavor to test the effectiveness of specific services in achieving 
specific program goals. A controlled population shall be identified to 
provide a basis for a continuing follow-up study of the effectiveness and 
durability of effect of the program in achieving improved pupil adjustment 

3. Judgments by Recipients of Services. A study of the reception and 
desirability of the program by school principals and superintendents of 
school districts shall be made. This study shall be conducted through 
interviews of all principals and superintendents concerned. The inter- 
views shall follow a uniform format of structured and open-ended 
questions. All interviews shall be tape recorded and transcribed. Respon- 
dents to interviews shall be guaranteed anonymity. If resources within 
the Institute are available, interviews will be conducted in October and 
April, for the purpose of measuring changes in school administrators’ 
attitudes toward the program. The Evaluator shall analyze the transcript, 
and provide a finished summary report of the reaction of school principals 
and district superintendents to the program. 

4. Judgmen t of Program Effectiveness Made by Providers of Services 

by Outside Professional Experts. The Evaluator shall conduct periodic 

interviews with the Institute and center directors, and record their impres- 
sions of the program. The directors and other appropriate staff shall meet 
with the Evaluator at the end of each semester to discuss their impressions 
of the progress of the program. The Evaluator shall make a written sum- 
mary of these conferences as a part of the total evaluation of the program. 
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The Evaluator shall make an independent assessment based upon the 
“T r ° m t,1C ***« and from his own poi , 7f 

SZZ22? prosram during ,|1C ^ Ha *- — w* 



5. I mplementation , The Evaluator shall be responsible for the produc- 
t on of a written report based on the studies listed in item II above Hc 

tn wTcL ^ T °J *• '-la of siXn 

required m conduc ting all studies. Because the success of the eviction is 
contmgent upon the cooperation of the Evaluator and the professional 

2 £ l C ' nS,i r r l> u Upil StUdy ' dcviMions f, °"' -'>0 above format 

shall be made only with the consent of both parties. In the event that 
ns titutc staff arc unable to provide data as outlined above, the Evaluator 

The E , 1 “, rCSPO,,S,bility for ***** portion of thestudy 

Ilrif? 3 ' 0 ' ' llaVe reaSOnablc assista "“ from the clerical staff of the 
for CCIUCrS 7 l " stltutc 81,4,1 provide a Program Analyst rcsponsiUc 

vicwine alT ' n d ^"’ 8e " etal SU P crvision of data collection, inter- 
vmwmg, and on-site coordination. The Evaluator si, all endeavor to accom- 

modate himself to changing needs of the Institute for Pupil Study He 

m, Pr Th miSh c d ’ PUbliS ' ,ablC “ Py ° f ‘ l,a evaluation by july 3 0 
1969. The Institute for Pupil Study will provide all materials uLd in con- 

ducting the study, with the exception of professionally drawn graphs 
which may appear in the final report. 8 P 



t the time of the preparation of the preliminary form of this report, April 10, 1969 
parties have me, their commitments to evaluation as outlined above. The final form of 
« e evaluation of the Program for Pupil Adjustment, July 1, 1967 - June 30, 1969 will 
pKsent statistical tables showing treatment outcome for the period September 15, 1968 - 

reTr, ^ m “ tCrialS Wi " ^ “ 4 supplement to the preliminary 

. • .eir presentation will constitute the successful completion of the plan for 

evaluation prescribed for this period. F 

la Will be possible in the final report ,o present dam relating effort to treatment success, 
eptem er 15, 1968, tfe staff began recording time spent with each pupil on the 
reverse side of the individual McBee card, as illustrated on the following page. This data 
w provide the basis for a more detailed analysis of the deployment of treatment 
sources, an may lead to the creation of a formula for allocating meatmen, costs for 
various types of case. The results of this analysis will appear in the final report for this 
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G. Evaluative Conclusions 



1. The Program for Pupil Adjustment, as conducted by the Institute for Pupil Study, 
is meeting clearly demonstrated diagnostic and treatment needs of pupils with marked 
learning and behavioral impairments. 

2. The staff of the Institute for Pupil Study is of high professional quality, dedicated 
to its task and responsive to changing needs of schools for service. 

3. The Program for Pupil Adjustment is a tightly coordinated set of diagnostic, treat- 
ment and evaluative processes. Its power and effectiveness are derived from its design. 
Its diagnostic procedure takes into account all major possibilities for the causes of a 
pupil’s behavior and learning problems at school. Its treatment program makes maximum 
use of a spectrum of professional skills organized to treat these problems. 

4. The professional resources of the Institute are deployed in a manner consistent with 
the treatment needs presented by diagnostic studies. The Institute directors have struc- 
tured their programs to make maximum use of the professional skills available. 

5. The Institute has worked out a comprehensive pattern of referral channels, and 
effectively mobilized appropriate community resources. 

6. The program has coordinated the services of medical specialists, education specialists 
and a variety of public and private agencies into a network which provides the specific 
combination of services required in each case. This network is a valuable asset to the 
people of Kansas City. Without it each case would have to be treated as an individual 
event, and the process of finding the proper resources in their proper order would have to 
be started afresh for each pupil. 

7. The program has attempted to achieve all of the immediate objectives outlined at 
its inception. It has neglectcJ none of them, though its most marked success has been 
with the treatment of pupils in the formal setting of Institute Centers, and in providing 
screening services for the schools. Where one Center deviated for a time from this pattern 
of organizaation, its program failed in the achievement of its objectives and suffered 
criticism from school authorities. This situation was recognized early and corrected. 
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high. This indicates that diagnostic processes are revealing accurate findings and that 
« i treatment prescriptions carried out in Institute Centers are working effectively. 
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9. The success rate for family problems and school problems is not so high. While the 
Institute diagnostic processes may reveal these problems, its treatment program cannot 
deal directly with their causes. Through consultation, the Institute may make its findings 
^nd recommendations known to school and family figures, but it has no direct means of 
effecting change in pupil’s school and home environment. The success rate for the treat- 
ment of these problems is sufficiently high, however, to warrant the effort expended in 

this type of consultation. The program would be gravely remiss in its duty if it did not 
offer it. 

10. The intermediate objective of securing school acceptance of financial responsibility 
for the program seems remote in the light of recent wide-spread failure of school levies in 
Kansas City. The public failure to provide support is a part of the wider problem at which 
the Program for Pupil Adjustment is addressed. The responsibility of the Institute for 
maintaining its program should end with the demonstration of its effectiveness and with 
the continued willingness of Institute staff to make the program valuable to the schools. 
The program is essential and should be continued. 

11. If further resources of the program are diminished, sacrifices should be made 
in program size rather than program quality. The program should remain loyal to its 
objective of scientifically demonstrating its effectiveness. 
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THE EVALUATOR 




Clifton M. Wignall, born in Illinois in 1923, 
graduated from the Far Eastern Area and 
Language School, Stanford University in 
1944. He studied Welsh folklore and 
institutions at the University of Cardiff, 
Wales in 1945. 



He received Bachelor of Arts degrees cum laude in Philosophy, and in Sociology and 
Social Institutions from the University of California, Berkeley, in 1949, and the Master of 
Arts degree in Sociology and Social Institutions in 1952 from that university. 

In 1951 he received the Diploma in General Anthropology and Social Anthropology 
from Oxford University. This diploma is equivalent to the Ph.D. degree in the United 
States. Upon receiving it, he was elected Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 



In 1952 he expanded his practical experience in social science techniques by working 
as an automated data system designer for the University of California, and doing social 
case work in rural counties in California. In 1954 he served as Instructor in Philosophy at 
Santa Rosa Junior College in California. 

He was research sociologist for the Psychiatric and Tuberculosis Treatment Center, 
U.S. Air Force Hospital, Parks AFB, California, 1955-58. He then served as Instructor 
in Sociology and Anthropology at the University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington 
until 1961. He was also consultant in Sociology at the Mental Health Research Institute, 
Washington State Division of Mental Health, 1959-1961. 

In 1962 he moved to his present position as Director of Research and Program 
Analysis, Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo. He has served as consultant in evaluation to 
numerous institutional programs, and has planned and moderated a number of interstate 
institutes on problems of evaluation. He is editor of the Colorado State Hospital Series 
on Research and Evaluation. His professional articles, in this area have appeared in the 
Archives of General Psychiatry, the Community Mental Health Journal, and elsewhere. 
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PART VI. Proposed Budget Summary 

(Behavioral Enhancement and 
Pupil Adjustment) 
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Total Budgeted Amount $ 12,918.14 
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APPENDIX I. Dissemination Material 

(Behavioral Enhancement) 
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V/e can't replace her handshake, 
Her laughter or her smile. 

We can't replace her intelligence, 
Her tact or her style. 

We can't replace the knowledge, 
Of which she had so much. 

* We can't replace her humor, 

,;Her loving or her touch. 

. We can't replace her face 
So very often seen. 

We can't replace her eyes 
With that very special gleam. 

No, we can't replace her 
Presence no matter how we try. 

This is one thing no amount 
Of money can buy. 

Why she had to go is 
Not for us to say, 

But each and everyone of us 
Should bow our heads and pray. 

There are so many things 
Of her wo can't replace. 

Her walk, her humor 
Her gossip and her taste, 

I know it's hard to take and 
It's hard not to cry, 

3ui this woman, our woman, in our 
Hearts will never die. 

, By ROUND CASSELL 

Lincoln Senior High School 



Season’s Greetings november-december 1968 



from 




BEHAVIORAL ENHANCEMENT IN 
SECOND YEAR 

Feelings, values, attitudes about self and others — the 
human areas of education— -these are the concern of the Be- 
havioral Enhancement Project. 

Bi its second operational year, this county-wide proiect 
serves North Rock Creek, Pitcher, Thacher, Yates, Graceland 

and ^ e ? er ^ ey scI { > ooIs in foe Kansas City District, Saint Louis 
and Holy Name Parochial schools, and Blue Springs Junior- 

HWi°sS ,gh | S JT r n"? ?S ril S ® 8 .strict, South Junior 

• tt* 0 ? fo® Center District, Ervin Junior High School 

the Hickman Mills District, and Belvidere in the Grand- 
view District. 

ei ,Jf chers an . c| /° 1 ' administrators may work with the con- 
sultants on any interests or concerns aimed toward positive 
human development. . The project also provides a reserve 
teacher which makes it possible for the classroom teacher to 

is not avl h ilable C ° nSU tant lf time within the re 2 ular schedule 

J S P of the .members of the Behavioral Enhancement 
fetall have previous experience as classroom teachers and 
have received extensive training in a variety of areas per- 
tinent to educational consultation and human growth and 
development. fc 

Dr, Paul Holmes, Director, and Mrs. Yvonne Wilson, in 
charge of training, are administrators of the project which 
provides resources to aid teachers, principals and other school 
administrators 111 humanizing education. 
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V EfJ TEXIJEXT HAZLETT, principals of schools participating in Behavioral 
Enhancement I rojcct, ami Project staff discuss implications of Project philosophy* 
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The Behavioral Enhancement Project is an Innovative program funded through 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The project serves elemen- 
.tary and secondary schools in six public school districts and the parochial school 
district in Jackson County, Missouri. The project offices are in the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Board of Education Building and the School District of Kansas City, 
Missouri, serves as the fiscal agent for the project. The project is in its first 
year of operation, will receive funding through a second year, but must seek coop- • 
erative funding from the school districts for the third year of operation. 

The following is a brief description of some of the salient features of the 
project; however, this resume does not necessarily reflect the current practices or 
policies of the Kansas City, Missouri, school district. 

BEHAVIORAL ENHANCEMENT PROJECT 

Staff 



The staff consists of a project director, an assistant director, a senior con- 
sultant, seven teacher consultants, and one project teacher. In addition, the staff 
is advised by two committees: a resource committee and a school advisory committee. 

Purpose 

The function of the staff is to mobilize the resources of the school to the end 
of developing the capacities of students for understanding, respecting, and relating 
positively to people— self and others. To accomplish this purpose, the project 
staff provides consultation to administration in the areas of building staff rela- 
tionships, resource utilization, and organization functioning as these areas have 
relevance to the enhancement of student behavior. They provide consultation with 
individual teachers in the areas of teacher-student and student-student relation- 
ships in the total classroom situation as these relationships are a source of diffi- 
culty or present opportunities for enhancement. In addition, they provide consulta- 
tion and leadership in relation to faculty groups or total faculty with respect to 
discussion, planning, and skill building related to the enhancement of student be- 
havior. 

Process 



• The behavioral enhancement process, within the present context is developed 

within a consulting relationship with school (administrative and instructional) 

staff* The project staff does not work directly with students or parents and does 

not work with school staff in relation to isolated students with learning and/or 

behavior disabilities. 

• • 



i) First , it is necessary to establish rapport with school staff and become 
familiar with the school and its program. In essence, it iG necessary to become a 
part of the school as much as possible. 
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8 i e ? J S J? S^B i S S g, school staff their concerns and interests 
*ealm of behavioral ©nhnnceraent . This exploration involves listening, 

additional^ listing, organizing, and sometimes gathering 

ex ^ ens *cn of exploring concerns, the consultant works with school 
i“ specific behavioral enhancement goals from the concerns and inter- 

f Jf . * Tiiesc 6 ° als sllould be stated in operational terms and be 

obtainable within a reasonable period of time, 

. goals have been derived, the consultant works in partnership with 

*$™ }° a course of action to accomplish stated behavioral enhancement 

?. ' ^ c °, s ' ;a ^ will always make the final decision as to what course of action 

they will take, 

™,,r> a V l C T°T?f wil1 su PP° rt school staff as they Implement the planned 
ourse of a ction . Within this supportive role, the consultant will serve as a re- 

and observer of ongoing process, but in most cases will not be an 
active participant in the implementation, 

... ^ Following implementation of the planned course of action, the consultant 
will work with school staff to evaluate the results of the action taken. When 
p ss Gj his evaluation will include the gathering and analysis of objective data* 

7) Finally, it is important that the consultant and school staff involved in 

rUfrnf^^S/" 8 w0rk t0 sether to provide feedback to appropriate persons 

V staff and/or students) concerning the effectiveness of the action taken. 

Function of School Advisory Committee 

A school advisory committee consists of the superintendent or his representa- 
tive, appropriate members of the administrative and supervisory staff, and princi- 
i a 7 a fr °Suf aCh ° f t 5 e Participating districts including the nonpublic school dis- 
project 111:18 er ° UP furnishes the P r °j ect staff with feedback on the impact of the 

The staff also utilizes the committee as a sounding board for proposed train- 
ing,^evaluation and dissemination activities prior to their implementation in the 

Community Agencies Cooperating in Pro.lect 

community agencies have been cooperating in the Behavioral Enhancement 
PesonrL participation in a Project Resource Committee. The Project 
r«f C ? mni J tee 4 includes representatives from educational institutions and labo- 

near^ackson^ounty . ° en ^ erS * reSGarch institutes » other agencies located in or 

^ he ? eso ? rce Committee are professionals in the field of education 
ana/or the behavioral sciences. The purposes of the Resource Committee are (l) to 

boa ^ f ? r P ro J e ct staff with respect to project objectives, 

Z * ^ 2 ' t0 5erve as a resource to project staff with respect to 

link* ^b^wSn t +iV he °? y ^ reS t a r h '\ and Concepts; and (3) to serve as a dissemination 
v *1 proJe ?^ ^ local agencies with related interests. The Resource 

, h f s b f en mae ‘ oin S with administrative members of the project staff on a 
monthly basis since December. . 
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APPENDIX II. Evaluation Questionnaire 

(Behavioral Enhancement) 




Behavioral Enhancement Project 
Feedback Questionnaire 



The Behavioral Enhancement Project is conducting an evaluation of its operations. 
There are two purposes for this evaluation. First, we are interested in improving the 
service which the Project makes available to you. Secondly, it is necessary to provide 
an evaluation report to the administrative agency and funding agency for this project. 

In this regard, we would appreciate if if you would take a few minutes to respond to this 
questionnaire. 

Participation in Project 



Will you please check the ways in which you have participated in the Behavioral 
Enhancement Project during the 1968-69 school year. 

1. I have read the Project newsletter, Behavioral Enhancement Viewpoint . 

_2« I have at some time read professional literature related to the field of educa- 
tion made available by the Project. 

3. I have participated in workshops or discussion groups for teachers or school 

staff in which a Behavioral Enhancement Project consultant has assumed a leader- 
ship or supportive role . 

4. I have visited informally (in the teacher's lounge, cafeteria, etc.) with a 

Project consultant about various topics or problems in the field of education. 

5, I have had one or more scheduled or unscheduled conference with a Behavioral 

Enhancement Project consultant. (If more than one conference, circle more in 
preceding sentence.) 

6. I have made use of the Project reserve teacher to take charge of my class when 

I have had a scheduled conference with a Project consultant. 

7. I have had a Behavioral Enhancement Project consultant observe in my classroom. 

8. I have used interaction analysis, sociograms, and/or student reaction question- 
naires in my classroom in cooperation with a Behavioral Enhancement Project 
consultant . 

9. I have used human relations materials and/or role play, behavior modification 

discussion, or grouping techniques in my classroom in cooperation with a 
Behavioral Enhancement Project consultant. 

10 • I have not participated in the Behavioral Enhancement Project in any way, but 

I may participate sometime in the future. 

...I ^ ^ have not participated in the Behavioral Enhancement Project in any way, and 

I do not intend to participate in the future. 

Value of Project 

Will you please help to assess the value of the Behavioral Enhancement Project 
by circling "Yes", "No", or "?" in response to the following questions. If you feel 
more "Yes" than "No" about a question, circle "Yes" . If you feel more "No" than "Yes" 

about a question, circle "No". If you feel equally "Yes" and "No" about a question, 
circle n ? M . 

1. Has the Project helped you to understand your Yes No ? 

students better? 
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2. Has the Project helped you to relate to your 
students more effectively? 

3. Has the Project helped you to motivate students 
in your class? 

4t Has the Project helped you in solving behavior 
problems in your classroom? 

5. Have you noticed any positive changes in attitude 
or behavior of students in your class as a group 
to which you think the Behavioral Enhancement 
Project has contributed either directly or in- 
directly? 

6. Has the way you discipline students changed in 
any way due to any influence the Behavioral 
Enhancement Project may have had on your thinking? 

7. Has the Project been useful to you in establishing 
goals or objectives in your classroom? 

8. Have you done anything differently in your class that 
was influenced in any way by the Behavioral Enhancement 
Project? 

9. Has the Project provided you with useful information, 
ideas, or techniques that you probably would not have 
obtained in some other way during this school year? 

10. Has the Project helped you become more aware of 
your teaching behavior? 

11. Has the Project helped you to grow professionally 
in any way? 

12. Has the Project helped you to become more aware of 
yourself in terms of how you effect other people 
(students or colleagues) in your professional role? 

13. Has the Project helped you relate to other teachers 
and professional colleagues more effectively? 

14. Has the Project helped you become more aware of 
yourself or become more effective in relating to 
other people in your non -professional life? 

15. Has the Project influenced your philosophy of education 
in any way? 

16. Has the Project helped to improve communication and 
understanding among teachers in your school building 
in any way? 

17 . Has the Project helped to improve communication and 
understanding between teachers and administration in 
your school building? 



Yes 



Yes N 



Yes N 



Yes N 



Yes N 



Yes N 



Yes Ni 



Yes N< 



Yes N< 



Yes N< 



Yes N< 



Yes N< 



Yes Nc 



Yes Nc 



Yes Nc 



Yes No 
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18. If you have participated in group meetings conducted Yes 

by the Project, have you found these meetings to be 
worthwhile? If you have not participated in groups 

do not answer this question. 

19. Has the Behavioral Enhancement Project been of value Yes 

to you in any way? 

20. Do you think the Behavioral Enhancement Project should Yes 
be continued? 



No 



No 



No 
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Validity of Project Concepts 

Will you please indicate whether you think the following concepts or assumption 
on which the Behavioral Enhancement Project is based are valid. Respond by circling 
"Yes", "No", or "?" in response to each question. Circle "Yes" if you feel more 
"Yes" than "No" about the question. Circle "No" if you feel more "No" than "Yes" 
about the question. Circle "?" if you feel equally "Yes" and "No" about the question 

1. Is it valid to give as much attention to Yes No ? 

attitudes, values, and feelings as is given 
to academic learning and ideas in an educational 
program? 



2. Is it valid for Behavioral Enhancement consultant 
to work with teachers and other school staff rather 
than directly with students? 

3. Is it valid to make participation in the Behavioral 
Enhancement Project voluntary? 

4. Is it valid to have a Behavioral Enhancement consul- 
tant maintain residency in your school building 
rather than be available on a "call" basis? 



Yes No ? 

Yes No ? 

Yes No ? 



5. Is it valid to have one Behavioral Enhancement con- Yes No ? 

sultant work mainly with teachers and a second Be- 
havioral Enhancement consultant work mainly with 

administration in the same school building? 

6. Is it valid to have a Behavioral Enhancement consultant Yes No ? 

working in your school building in addition to other 

supportive personnel such as psychologists, counselors, 
instructional consultants, etc. who may already be 
available to you? 

7. Is it valid for a Behavioral Enhancement consultant Yes No ? 

to listen, respond to feelings, and aid in problem 

solving rather than give expert advice? 



